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PREFACE 


I have waited long for someone to write the 
history, the romance, the story of San Pasqual, 
but I have waited in vain. Pioneers told interest- 
ing tales of early days in the Valley, but now, 
since they have passed to their reward, many 
historic events are forgotten. 


Perhaps some day someone will enjoy read- 
ing these stories of by-gone days of San Pasqual 
that I have preserved for my children and 
grandchildren — stories I have compiled from 
memory, from friends and from old books and 
newspaper files. 


To many friends, old and new, who so 
graciously have assisted me in this work, I am 
sincerely grateful. 


MARY ROCKWOOD PEET 


A CRACK IN THE HILLS 


Looking down from any of the hill-tops San 
Pasqual is a beautiful sight. Running the entire length is 
the willow-bordered San Dieguito, the river which dis- 
appears in summer and runs “upside down,” but some- 
times in winter becomes a raging torrent. Farm buildings 
dot the landscape; orchards, fields of corn, grain, and 
alfalfa extend the length and breadth of the Valley. 
“Contented cows” may be seen feeding in corrals or graz- 
‘ing in the pastures. 

Situated about thirty-five miles northeast of San 
Diego is a fertile valley nearly six miles long and about 
a mile wide, surrounded entirely by brush and rock- 
covered hills. This is the famous San Pasqual. Are you 
one of those who are puzzled over the pronunciation of 
California names of places? San Pasqual is a beautiful 
locality with a beautiful name when spoken in Spanish, 
Sahn Pahs kwahl with the accent on the last syllable. It 
is now commonly called San Pas kwall with the final a 
as in wall. 

In olden days San Pasqual was often spoken of as 
“The Gem Valley” of San Diego County. When the 
assessor who was our neighbor in Sweetwater Valley near 
San Diego, returned from an official tour of the entire 
county, my father asked him what part he liked best. 
His answer was “San Pasqual.” My father visited the 
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Valley and he too, admired the location, saw the excep- 
tional fertility of the soil, and most important of all — 
the abundance of water. In January, 1880, he bought 
the ranch which was my home for sixty-one years. 

San Pasqual has been called “a crack in the hills” 
but it makes up in beauty, fertility, historical fame, 
legend, and romance, for any lack in size. If you are 
looking for beauty, wander into the canyons; Rockwood 
Canyon is an interesting hike for any nature lover. On 
the right as you ascend, the waters of Guejito Creek 
tumble down a steep, rocky canyon and dash over a 
beautiful cascade, commonly called Rockwood Falls. 
Hidden among the rocks that surround the pool at the 
base of the cascade, are dainty ferns — the fine lace and 
feather varieties, as well as the more common silver and 
gold, tea and coffee, and cotton ferns. 

Close beside the trail on the left branch of the canyon, 
is an old arrastre, a crude mill in which gold ore was 
crushed. On the hillside a tunnel and shaft were built in 
the 1890’s by E. H. Harding, but the mine was not profit- 
able. This trail also passes an old Indian oven, now in 
ruins after years of weathering by the rain. It is a hollow 
dome of adobe clay about thirty inches high and three 
or four feet in diameter, with a small opening on one side. 

After passing the arrastre and the oven, the trail 
leads on to the Painted Rock, a great boulder which is 
twenty feet in diameter and stands thirty feet in the air. 
Since white men first viewed the painting it has deterio- 
rated little and one can only wonder what material was 
used to make the design which is on the south side of 
the rock facing the sun, wind and rain all these years. 
The Indian legend tells us a jealous husband was about 
to shoot his lovely wife when suddenly he saw the picture 
appear on the stone. According to the story it was an 
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exact reproduction of the act he was about to commit. 
Seeing the strange picture he was filled with remorse, 
for he realized his wife was innocent and he spared her 
life and begged her forgiveness. 

Near the Painted Rock is a ravine filled with boul- 
ders, one atop another, which form caves. A stream 
trickles through, thirty feet beneath the surface. Early 
visitors found pottery hidden in these caves. Explorers 
should carry a flashlight and a long rope or stout cord 
to mark the return route as people have become lost for 
a time in this great pile of rocks. 

Bandy Canyon is another beauty spot, with Santa 
Maria Creek rushing over the large rocks. An occasional 
clear pool reflects the sheer cliff, the home of the eagle. 
Legend tells us this cliff is where Poltho, the Indian, 
lived after being transformed into an eagle. A strenuous 
climb to the head of the canyon in the springtime re- 
veals the plunging, foaming Bandy Falls. 

The smaller canyons are lovely with live oak and 
sycamore trees, wild grape vines twining high in their 
branches or trailing gracefully on the banks. Sumac, 
toyon, and other wild shrubbery complete the back- 
ground, among which grow maidenhair ferns and wild 
flowers of many varieties and colors. 

Amid all this beauty there are occasional rattlesnakes 
and an abundance of poison oak. Speaking of snakes 
reminds me. Once when two young ladies were hiking 
in Bandy Canyon, they saw a rattler crawling under a 
rock. One of them snatched the reptile by the tail, jerked 
it out, threw it to a safe distance and then killed it with 
stones while her companion looked on in horror. It was 
Dr. Sophie Johnson who dispatched the snake while 
Elizabeth Judson was the excited bystander. 

The pioneers of San Pasqual were a thrifty, in- 
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dustrious, peace-loving people, content to farm, dairy, 
build comfortable homes and rear their children, On 
several of the ranches the fourth generation is now living. 
Few of the residents have aspired to public office except 
for serving as school trustee. However, John B. Judson 
served four years as our County Supervisor and his son 
Fred E. Judson represented this district as Assemblyman 
in the California Legislature for two terms. Ray Trussell, 
who made his home in San Pasqual for many years, was 
elected County Supervisor in 1932 and served four years. 

San Pasqual has never sought publicity, but honor 
and fame have been thrust upon the Valley by history 
and romance. 1946 was the centennial of the Battle of 
San Pasqual. In a novel published that year, Ed Ains- 
worth incorporated the Battle of San Pasqual as part of 
the historical background of Eagles Fly West. In Lances 
At San Pascual published in 1948, its author, Arthur 
Woodward, gives the sources of all information in his 
comprehensive report of the Battle of San Pasqual. Helen 
Hunt Jackson has supplied the romance in her novel 
Ramona. 

The legends have been preserved by Elizabeth Judson 
Roberts in her book entitled Indian Stories of the South- 
west. Using as his theme one of Mrs. Roberts’ legends 
and the Battle of San Pasqual, Dr. Ben F. Sherman wrote 
a pageant named Felicita. This beautiful out-of-doors 
play was first enacted in a natural bowl south of Escon- 
dido September gth and roth, 1927. The following four 
years another bow] near Felicita Park was the appropriate 
setting for the production. After the 1931 presentation, 
the ranch upon which the bowl was located was pur- 
chased by Harold Bell Wright, noted author. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME 


Have you ever heard of a place called 
Puk-ke-dudl? “Why, no” I hear you say. “Where in the 
world is that?” But before the question is answered, 
perhaps someone will say, “Oh yes, I remember. Mrs. 
Roberts in her Indian Stories of the Southwest tells us 
that long before the coming of the whites, that was the 
name the San Pasqual Indians gave to their village.” 

The Luisenos (San Luis Rey Indians) called our 
valley Alape which means “looking up.” One can only 
guess the reason for this name. The hills that border San 
Luis Rey Valley are low compared with those that 
surround San Pasqual. Could it be that when the Luisenos 
visited our valley they felt hemmed in by the high walls 
and naturally felt like “looking up’’? 

The name San Pascual (the early spelling) was 
probably given to the valley by the Franciscan padres in 
honor of St. Pascal who was born May 24th, 1540, the 
feast day of “The Pasch of the Holy Ghost,” whence the 
name Pascal. San may be translated as either saint or 
holy, and Pasch is defined as feast or passover, hence 
San Pasqual means Holy Passover. 

St. Pascal was a poor shepherd boy who became a 
lay brother of the Franciscan order and was much loved 
for his unfailing courtesy and charity to the needy and 
afflicted. He was canonized in 1690 and May 17th is 
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observed as a feast day in his honor. The Padres often 
named a locality in honor of the saint on whose feast 
day they first visited the place. They gave our valley the 
name of San Pasqual and made St. Pascal’s Day May 
17th, the date for the annual Indian fiesta. 

A pretty story is told of St. Pascal. When he was a 
shepherd boy, he heard of a wonderful cathedral and its 
altar-cloth decorated with all colors of the rainbow. 
When the opportunity came for him to see the great 
church he was denied admittance because of his lowly 
occupation and poverty. When it became evident that 
his community was too poor to purchase even an em- 
broidered altar-cloth as a symbol of their devotion, Pascal 
conceived the idea that the great out-of-doors with its 
multi-colored wild flowers would be a fitting place to 
worship. His plan found favor with a large number of his 
Spanish countrymen. Tradition relates that some sailors 
who were followers of St. Pascal landed in San Diego, 
and, seeing the vast fields of lupines and poppies, knelt 
to pray and give thanks for a safe voyage. iS 

The Spanish called the poppy fields “St, Pascal’s 
altar-cloth spread upon the hills” because yellow was 
the color assigned to the saint. May it not be that the 
early travelers of the church first visited our Valley on 
May 17th and seeing the luxuriant growth of wild flow- 
ers in bloom, they were reminded of St. Pascal and his 
altar-cloth? . 
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INDIAN HISTORY 


By Elizabeth Judson Roberts 


Long ago at the dawn of time, as we mortals 
know it, the valley now called San Pasqual was inhabited 
by Indians. Their name for the valley was Mo-culoch- 
culoch which means “One stone on top of another.” As 
we view the brush and rock-covered hills encircling our 
valley we must agree the name is most appropriate. 


I came to San Pasqual with my parents in 1875. My 
childhood memories are mostly of the Indians who, at 
that time, comprised most of the population. There were 
several Mexican families, a few white men with Indian 
women as housekeepers, (squaw-men they were called), 
but only one other family where both parents were white. 


When the Spaniards discovered this coast they did 
little to dispossess the Indians found here. Not until 
California became a part of the United States and the 
adventurous Yankees cast covetous eyes on the fertile 
soil of San Pasqual and other valleys inhabited by the 
Indians, were their rights to the possession of their an- 
cestral lands challenged. Our government should have 
protected these rights but “The Powers That Be” lived 
far away from these Indian villages. “Might makes 
right” in far too many cases of this kind so, before many 
years after our arrival in the Valley, the Indians were 
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driven out. Some went to Indian reservations while 
others built huts in the hills and canyons around the 
Valley and managed to exist — after a fashion. 

I am of Yankee origin myself, but I am not proud of 
everything the Yankees have done. One of my special 
interests was, and is still, the Indians we found here, 
their history and their legends which have been passed 
down by word of mouth from one generation to the next 
for centuries. These Indians have no written language, 
unless one cares to call a few crude rock paintings, that. 

As all students of history know, the Indians are the 
real Americans. Wherever the early explorers contacted 
this continent the Indians were found in possession. There 
were hundreds of tribes and each tribe had its own 
language. These languages differed as much as do the 
languages of different nations in other parts of the world. 
These Indian tribes differed also in habits, appearance 
and intelligence. Those of Southern California were 
commonly called “Digger Indians,’ the name doubtless 
originating from their early custom of living in caves 
which they dug in the steep slopes of mountain or hill. 
They were not as alert, warlike, or intelligent as were 
many of the northern and eastern tribes. In appearance 
they were more the Mongoloid type with large faces, 
broad, flat noses, and big mouths. Their hair was black, 
coarse and straight, but this is typical of all North Ameri- 
can Indians. 

In spite of all this however, their history is most in- 
teresting, while their stories and legends show the same 
traits of character found in all peoples of the earth. They 
tell of love, hate, pride, jealousy, love of power, and: 
revenge. It only goes to prove that we are all human 
beings with different degrees of progress toward what 
we Call civilization. Their stories and legends show also 
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a strong belief in supernatural beings both good and bad, 
and great respect for their power to influence human 
beings. | 

When we arrived here in 1875, the Indian village 
occupied the central part of the Valley and its northern 
slope. Most of the small houses on the slope were of adobe, 
while those in the flat were brush huts, a framework of 
poles interwoven with leafy branches. The roofs were 
covered with layers of tule, long rushes which grew in 
the lagoons of the Valley. 

I was never afraid of the Indians and a favorite 
diversion was to mount the pretty black pony Father had 
given me and gallop down to the Indian Rancheria. 
Tying my pony to a willow tree, I would then wander 
from hut to hut through the village, watching the brown, 
more or less naked, children at play or the squaws as 
they washed their clothes on a stone at the edge of the 
lagoon, or pounded acorns and grain into meal in their 
stone metatas. 

The interest was not all on my side however. The 
squaws were amazed to see a little girl with long braids 
of pale yellow hair. I sometimes allowed them to unbraid 
and shake it out into a fluffy veil around my shoulders. 
It was fun to hear their a-e-e-e of wonder as they passed 
their hands gently over it to make sure it was really hair 
like their own — only different. 

This early association paid big dividends later on when 
I grew up and began trying to learn their early history 
as set forth in their legends. The Indians do not trust the 
white people in general and they have plenty of reasons 
for this attitude. They are also past masters in putting on 
“poker faces’ when questioned as to their tribal history 
and declaring they know nothing about it. 

But once an Indian learns to trust you and to believe 
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you are really his friend there are no more poker faces 
and they gladly tell you all they know of the legends 
that have come down to them from their forefathers. In 
those days all the Indians seemed to know these tribal 
stories, but, strange to say, as the white population in- 
creased the younger Indians seemed to try to imitate 
the white man’s ways and were either ashamed of these 
old tales or no longer interested in them. At the present 
time few of them seem to know anything about their 
past history. Most of the older Indians have passed on 
to the “happy hunting grounds” of their people, so now 
it is very difficult to obtain any more information con- 
cerning these ancient Indian legends. I am sorry I was 
not more diligent in gathering this historical data when 
it was possible to do so. i beat 

-When we came here the nearby Franciscan Missions 
at San Diego and San Luis Rey were mostly in ruins. 
Here in San Pasqual there was a small adobe chapel on 
the north slope, where the priest, Father Ubach, came 
about once a month to hold services. In front of the 
chapel hung the Mission bell, a source of great joy and 
admiration to us children. This bell, a big one, was sus- 
pended from a stout log that was supported by two 
forked logs set securely in the ground like posts. These 
old mission bells had plenty of fine metal in their make- 
up and when, on the morning of a service, this one was 
vigorously rung by the Indian caretaker, its mellow 
tones pealed its call to worship from one end of the 
Valley to the other. It could be heard for miles, 

I was very anxious to attend a service at close range 
and see the crowd of Indians gathered there and hear 
the service. But Father and Mother were too busy start- 
ing a new home in the pioneer country to take me and I 
was not quite brave enough to go alone. After some 
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months my cousin Sarah Judson came south to teach 
our new East San Pasqual school. She joined me in wish- 
ing to attend a service at the Mission Chapel so we 
planned to find a way. 

Just around a point at the west end of the Valley 
where San Pasqual merges into Bernardo, a house stood, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Spratt. He was an American 
and she Spanish with no mixture of Indian blood. Being 
a fine looking, educated woman and a Catholic, she was 
considered almost a saint by the Indians and with them 
her word was law. We became acquainted with the 
Spratts and found them good neighbors indeed. When 
she learned that Sarah and I wished to attend a service 
at the chapel she at once offered to come for us the next 
time the priest came to the Valley. One Sunday morning 
not long after that we heard the mission bell ringing and 
knew there would be a service that day, so we hurried 
to get ready. Mrs. Spratt arrived shortly and we pre- 
pared to start for the chapel. I was wild with excitement 
and anticipation, for I was only a child. 

We decided to:walk and started down the Valley, but 
when we reached the river at the foot of the slope in front 
of the chapel we found there was quite a bit of water 
spread out across its sandy bed. We stopped in dismay and 
I wondered if we would have to take off our shoes and 
stockings and wade across, but Mrs. Spratt had other 
plans. 

Around the chapel across the river we could see 
crowds of Indians, while a little to one side stood Father 
Ubach’s buggy, a rare sight in those days. Cupping her 
hands, Mrs. Spratt shouted a message to the Indians in 
Spanish. Almost at once three husky men came hurrying 
down to us. They were barefooted, so the water was no 
problem to them. When they reached us Mrs. Spratt 
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gave more instructions in Spanish then nodded her head 
for action. One man stepped in front of her, another in 
front of Sarah, and the third before me. Then she ex- 
plained to us in English that these men would carry us 
across the river on their backs. “I will show you by going 
first,” she told us, “then you can follow.” At a word of 
command the Indian in front of her bent forward from 
the hips until his back was horizontal like that of a 
horse. With a springy little jump Mrs. Spratt “mounted,” 
sitting sideways as all women rode in those days. Then the 
man started off. At once the Indians in front of Sarah 
and me bent over and waited for us to mount as Mrs. 
Spratt had done, but we balked. I, in typical girl fashion, 
was giggling excitedly but poor Sarah looked bewildered 
and scared. Neither of us, however, would mount. our 
human steeds. Mrs. Spratt, looking back, saw our hesita- 
tion and shouted shrill directions for us to “come on,” 
but still we refused. 

The,two Indians finally rose slowly to an erect posi- 
tion, gave us a peculiar look which might have meant 
almost anything, then turned and trotted across the 
river to the chapel, where Mrs. Spratt had already 
arrived and dismounted. Sarah and I watched her as 
she talked and gesticulated, wondering what would hap- 
pen next. Then we saw a couple of Indians run over to 
the priest’s buggy and seize the shafts, a couple more 
got behind it to push and in a jiffy they dashed across the 
river and pulled up in front of us with a flourish. We 
meekly climbed into the buggy, took our seats and after 
a speedy run by our “four-man convoy” were at the door 
of the chapel. While we descended from our high seat 
the crowd of Indians around us looked on with poker 
faces. White women were a decided novelty in those 
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days. I have often wondered what they thought of us 
and our performance. — 

_ The service that followed in the chapel was interest- 
ing and impressive. The Indians, seated on blankets 
spread on the earthen floor, the priest in his robes before 
the little adobe altar, the chanting and responses, are 
all parts of a dim but beautiful memory picture that is 
still with me after “lo, these many years.” 

And so I lived and grew up in San Pasqual. It is not 
a large valley, only about six miles long and a mile and a 
half wide in the main part. A river runs through its length, 
coming in by way of a steep rocky gorge on the east 
and slipping out between low hills at the west end of the 
valley. This river is typical of Southern California — only 
a dry sandy bed in summer but plenty of water in winter 
that sometimes, during heavy rains, swells into a rush- 
ing torrent that floods out over the valley lands. 

There are several canyons opening into the valley 
from the sides, while enfolding the whole picture like 
mighty, protecting arms, are the steep brush- and rock- 
covered hills. The surface of the valley is mostly level, 
fertile land and was a paradise for the Indians living 
there. In this rich soil they could raise their corn and 
grain, while in the hills and canyons they found game in 
plenty, deer, rabbits, squirrels, and quail being most 
abundant. 

There were several large lagoons scattered through 
the Valley, in which grew beds of reeds or tules which 
gave plenty of available material to cover the roofs of 
their huts after they gave up the “cave living” phase of 
their existence. 

The religion of the aboriginal Indians entered into 
every detail of their lives. Every rock, tree, lagoon, bird, 
beast, and mountain had a spirit. In fact, according to 
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their traditions, everything had a spirit including the 
wind, the clouds, the sky and the earth. And these Spirits. 
all talked to each other and also to the first people the 
All-Spirit placed upon the earth. These many spirits 
were called different names by the different tribes in 
Southern California, but the same personalities can be 
traced in spite of the variance in names. 

When we first came to San Pasqual we learned 
about one phase of this Indian spirit worship in an odd 
way. Every so often we would hear faint shouting and 
other strange noises coming from the Indian village at 
night. The village was a mile or more down the valley 
and the sounds would still be floating up to us when we 
went to bed. All this aroused my curiosity, of course, and 
I finally found out the “why” and “wherefore” of it all. 

It seemed the Indians believed the moon, like all the 
heavenly bodies, was a spirit, a beneficent spirit that gave 
them light during the darkness of the night. As the new 
moon, after its appearance each month, grew larger and 
larger and gave ever more light, the Indians rejoiced 
accordingly. But after the moon became full and then 
began to wane in size and brightness the Indians were 
filled with sorrow. During the dark of the moon they 
mourned, their moon spirit was dead. 

When the new moon appeared again there was wild 
rejoicing, singing, dancing, bonfires, and feasting. It was 
the sound from this celebration each month that had 
floated up to our home from the village, happiness over 
the return of their friend of light, the Moon Spirit. After 
that, as long as the Indian village remained, we knew 
what to expect when we saw the new moon. In this section 
the Great Spirit was called Ah-my-ya-ha, meaning “up 
in Heaven and all earth.” Men who could still contact 
the spirits and receive messages from them were called 
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Quissei, meaning “Spirit-filled.” Probably the name is 
synonomous with the word “medium” as used by spiri- 
tualists today. 

_ An old, old Indian told me their story of creation and 
I was amazed at its similarity to the Bible story of cre- 
ation. It was something like this. Away back in the be- 
ginning of time, Ah-my-ya-ha took clay from the earth 
and molded it into the form of a man. He stood the image 
up and it became Yo-ho-mat, the first man. He then took 
more clay and molded it into the form of a woman. “Lest 
the man be lonely,” he whispered. He stood the woman 
up but she fell down. He stood her up again, and again 
she fell. Then Ah-my-ya-ha pulled a whisker from his 
chin, wrapped it around her and after that she stood up 
beside the man and became Tu-chi-pah, the first woman. 

As I listened to the story I wondered about two things. 
First, had the teachings of the early Franciscan fathers 
- at the missions been incorporated into this story of cre- 
ation? Cautiously I suggested this to the old Indian and 
he was at once filled with indignation. I don’t know 
whether it was “righteous” or not. But he declared em- 
phatically that this story came from his own Indian 
people, long before a priest ever came to this country. 
So that was that. The other thing I wondered about was 
the whisker from Ah-my-ya-ha’s chin. In the Bible narra- 
tive the woman was helped out by a rib from the man. 
Did this whisker in the Indian version carry the same 
symbolism? But when one hears these primitive legends 
there is always plenty of food for thought, for wondering ; 
and the legends furnish no answer. 

The creation story of another Southern California 
tribe might be of interest here for contrast. This one tells 
that in the beginning there was a great lagoon of water 
that spread far on every side, and beyond lay the mists of 
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darkness. On the tules that grew in this lagoon lay two 
forms. The younger was Qua-sunk, the spirit of earth, 
while the older was Mati-wol, the spirit of the heavens. 
Qua-sunk spoke to his companion saying, “You are great, 
you know all that has ever been, speak to me.” Then 
Mati-wol lifted up his voice and sang, 


“T shall go out, I shall go up, and you shall see me. 
I shall go, I shall go up, high above I shall go.” 


For a time there was silence, then Mati-wol sang again, 


“I made the earth, the earth I made, all that is in it I made. 
I leave it to you, the one that stays for I shall go up, 
I shall go up.” | 


Then Qua-sunk answers, 


“TI shall not go, I shall not go, here I will always stay. 
All the people shall walk, all the people of earth on my body. 
When I grow tired, when my back is tired 3 
with the burden it carries, 
I shall move me a little, I shall turn to rest 
And the people will feel it and fear.” (Earthquake). 


Mati-wol, the spirit of the heavens, now sings as he goes, 


“IT am out, I am gone, I leave behind the earth 
And the things that to it belong. 

I am out, I am gone, I am gone to the place 
To the place from which I came.” 


This last is one of the songs used when they cremated the 
bodies of their dead. In later years, when they were for- 
bidden by the Franciscan priests to burn dead bodies, 
they made an image of tules and burned that, using the 
same songs and ceremonies formerly used when the 
body was cremated. Now, of course, all this is a thing of 
the past. 


Another very interesting story which the San Pasqual 
Indians believed tells how the relative social position of 
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the various races of people on the earth was established. 
An old Indian talked and my interpreter tried to translate 
his words into English for me. She would frequently pause 
and with a worried frown remark, “It is hard to give his 
meaning in English; you have no word that says exactly 
what he is telling me.” But she did her best, and as I 
listened to the legend that illiterate old man told, it 
thrilled me through and through for it sounded prophetic. 
Here is the story. After the creation of Yo-ko-mat and 
Tu-chi-pah, the Indian version of Adam and Eve, the 
All-Spirit looked with his clear eyes deep into the heart 
of Yo-ko-mat, the Father-man, and there he saw the 
spirits of all the future nations of earth striving for the 
mastery. 

“To which nation shall I give the highest place, the 
riches and honors of this earth life?”? he mused, while the 
ted man, the brown, the black and the white passed before 
his vision. Finally he spoke. “To the red man, the Lachap- 
pa, will I give my choicest gifts.” The spirits all heard and 
understood, and a great wailing arose. Especially did the 
Ni-ku (white spirit) mourn and wail because it could not 
have the first place. The spirit of the Lachappa was 
made very sad by the grief of the Ni-ku spirit. He spoke 
softly to Ah-my-ya-ha and said, “Give the first place to 
Ni-ku and stop his grieving ; there will be many blessings 
left for my people.” “It is done,” announced the AII- 
Spirit. And so to this day the riches and honors of the 
world belong to the white people, but Ah-my-ya-ha still 
loves best the red man and by his spirit speaks to him 
words of comfort. | 

After the Spanish explored and claimed the Pacific 
coast and the Franciscan Missions were established, most 
of the Indians became nominally Catholics in the course 
of time, but for many generations they still clung to their 
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ancestral religion also and practiced many of the rites 
connected with it. : 

I obtained some interesting data concerning the sep- 
aration of the Indians into tribes. According to their 
legend the All-Spirit created the first Indians far, far 
away to the east. As I listened I wondered how far east, 
and whether this was in some way connected with the 
Bible record of the Garden of Eden. After a time these 
were put in the care of a very wise man, a quissei, and 
sent toward the west. They finally reached the Cuyamaca 
Mountains, crossed them and came on past the hills and 
valleys to a lone mountain near the sea called Wee-la-mee 
(just southwest of Escondido). Here they were kept and 
fed by the Great-Spirit while the Wind-Spirit taught 
them the songs and dances that go with spirit worship. 
To the Indians these tribal songs and dances are sacred 
things, never to be treated lightly. They were also taught 
the practical things that go with the earth life. When 
they learned all they needed to know they were then 
divided into tribes. Each tribe was carried by the Wind- 
Spirit to the place that was to be its home. 

The first tribe to be separated were the Ku-me-i and 
they were taken to the sea coast near where San Diego 
now stands. Here they could have food from the sea in 
addition to the seeds, nuts, and wild game used by the 
other tribes that settled farther inland. The Ko-whoy 
tribe was taken to what is now San Luis Rey Valley. 
The tribe that occupied San Pasqual and the Pamo 
section was called In-ke-pah and there were many others 
settled in the valleys of Southern California. 

In those primitive days these tribesmen all lived in 
caves they dug in the sides of the hills. Their beds were 
made of leaves and the skins of animals they had killed 
for food. They wove baskets, made clay cooking pots, and 
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stone metatas in which they ground to meal the acorns 
and seeds they gathered for food. There is no record 
of these Digger Indians weaving cloth though they did 
make nets and ropes from the fiber of milkweed. They 
made bows of wood, and stone-tipped arrows for hunting 
and fighting, though they were not warlike and did little 
fighting. 

These Indians bothered little about clothing. The 
women wore a skirt made of reeds or strips of green 
willow bark fastened to a rawhide belt. When it was 
cold they wore capes of coyote or rabbit skins. The men 
wore only a G string and a head band, the latter some- 
times decorated with feathers for special occasions, as 
ceremonial dances. 

Their fires were made just outside the cave opening 
and so furnished some heat inside the cave and, even 
more important, kept bears, mountain lions, coyotes, and 
-wildcats from entering when the Indians were asleep. 
Of course there were no matches but they made fires 
from the friction of two sticks. ’'ve wondered how they 
ever learned the trick. Taking a small stick of hard wood 
they made it round and sharp at one end, about the size 
and shape of a lead pencil. In a block of dry, soft wood 
that would ignite easily, they made a tiny hole and were 
ready to begin operations. Holding the small stick be- 
tween the palms of the hands, the sharp end was inserted 
into the tiny hole in the block of soft wood and rubbed 
between the palms, This made the little sharp stick whirl 
very rapidly, the friction made heat, then smoke, and 
finally a tiny flame with which they would start the 
camp fire. They tried to keep at least one fire in the 
village burning all the time as it was much easier to start 
a fire from coals than from a whirling stick. 

I was interested in stories of real happenings here in 
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San Pasqual though there is more or less legend mixed in 
with most of them. On the south-side of the Valley in 
what is now called Bandy Canyon there is a cliff towering 
over the rocky gorge through which rushes the Santa 
Maria Creek. The upper part of this massive Eagle Cliff 
is almost perpendicular. I will tell its story briefly. 

In a tiny valley several miles up the river, east of San 
Pasqual, lived a village of In-ke-pah Indians. Their 
Chief’s name was Poltho and he was a Quissel, or spirit- 
filled man, and could change himself from a man to an 
eagle. When he wished to do this he would go all alone 
to this cliff above Bandy Canyon and there, while singing 
to the spirits, the transformation would take place. Then 
he would fly out over the Valley and kill as many rabbits 
as he wished and carry them back to the cliff: More 
songs to the spirits would change him back to a man and 
then, with his load of rabbits, he would return to his 
village of Pamo where all would wonder at his prowess 
as a hunter. 

Poltho had given stern orders that no one was ever to 
follow him when he went on these solitary hunting trips 
and threatened dire punishment would follow disobedi- 
ence of his orders. In spite of all this, however, two tribes- 
men were finally overcome by curiosity. They wondered 
how he obtained so many rabbits in so short a time so 
one sad day they followed him secretly. 

Hidden in the brush near the top of the cliff, they 
heard the songs to the spirits and saw their chief change 
from a man to an eagle before their eyes. As soon as the 
eagle left the cliff on his quest for rabbits, the frightened 
men rushed away and returned to their village. That 
night found all the hunters back in Pamo, all but Poltho 
who did not appear. There was much talk and worry 
and speculation concerning the absence of their chief. 
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Finally the two guilty men could bear it no longer, so 
they confessed their disobedience to Poltho’s orders and 
told what they had seen on the cliff. A great wailing 
arose from the villagers for they feared they would never 
again see their beloved chief. Days passed and then one 
morning as they came from their caves, Poltho stood there 
to greet them. Their rejoicing was cut short when he 
told them he would be with them only a short time 
while he was training his grandson, Keleet, to become 
their chief in his place. 

The training began at once and every day Poltho, 
his sister Pil-wan-wan and Keleet went to a great rock 
on the. hillside above the village, and there the awe- 
struck Indians could hear them singing to the spirits all 
through the day and far into the night. Once the singing 
continued until the break of day, then came silence. The 
people of the village crowded close together and waited 
fearfully. Suddenly there came the sound of wings and 
looking up they saw a great eagle flying overhead. As it 
passed over them it gave a call and they knew it was 
Poltho’s farewell. Stretching their arms toward the sky 
they cried, “Come back Poltho, come back, come back.”’ 
But their chief never came back and to this day the 
eagle’s nest among the clefts of that high cliff above 
Bandy Canyon is still there, but empty. 

Another story of San Pasqual Indians, a real love story 
this time, is about a couple who lived in what is now called 
Rockwood Canyon. On the east slope of this canyon was 
the village of the Ku-me-i people who wandered up from 
the sea-coast and settled there. They rejoiced in the 
abundance they found in their new location. The soil was 
fertile, game was plentiful, there were seeds and roots 
and the hills were covered with cacti from which they 
gathered the rich red tuna fruit in abundance. 
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Their chief was named Yow-keil-yowk and they 
named their village Puk-ke-dudl. After a time the Chief 
and his son Que-ahl decided to give a feast to celebrate 
their prosperity. They invited all the neighboring tribes 
to come and rejoice with them over their beautiful new 
home. Messengers were sent to the Ko-whoy tribe of 
the San Luis Rey Valley, to the In-ke-pahs at Pamo, and 
to their own Ku-me-i relatives along the sea shore, asking 
them to come for a week of joy and good will in Mo- 
coloch-culoch. 

On the appointed day they came and there was a 
great company of them. Ke-leet, grandson of Poltho, was 
now chief of the Pamo village. He came bringing his 
beautiful daughter Re-ha-re. This was her first journey 
away from her home. All the young chieftains at once 
took notice of her and very shortly some were seeking 
her hand in marriage. 

There were four of these young braves, one of them 
being Que-ahl, who with his father was giving the feast. 
In order to prevent hard feelings between the young 
men, the old chiefs held a pow-wow to talk the matter 
over. They decided it would have to be settled by a 
marriage race, the winner to have Re-ha-re for his bride. 
And so, amid much excitement, arrangements were made 
to hold the contest on the last day of the celebration. A 
course several miles in length was laid out, men were 
posted at intervals to insure fair play, and the crowd 
gathered. 

At the appointed hour the four young braves, gay with 
war paint and feathered head-bands, stood together 
waiting for the starting signal. When the drums sounded 
they were off. The time of waiting for the return of the 
runners was long and tense, especially for Re-ha-re, who 
hoped that Que-ahl might win and had taken pains 
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to let him know her wish. There were various mishaps 
and hectic moments, but Que-ahl finally won and was 
given Re-ha-re for his bride. 

After the visitors left, the newlyweds started for their 
new home which Que-ahl had prepared. They walked up 
the canyon until they came to an immense boulder that 
~ towered above them in the moonlight. In the steep hill- 
side just above it was the cave, the opening wreathed with 
wild ferns, the floor covered with dry moss and leaves. 
Just outside the opening, against the great rock, smol- 
dered the embers of a fire. 

Here the two lived happily for some time. One day, 
however, when Que-ahl was away on a hunting trip, 
Re-ha-re’s cousin from Pamo came to see her. When 
Que-ahl returned, he saw the two sitting side by side near 
the great rock, talking and laughing over the news from 
the home village. Instantly Que-ahl was filled with jeal- 
ous rage. Standing in front of the two, Que-ahl accused 
Re-ha-re of being untrue to him, then, fitting an arrow 
to his bow, was about to shoot her. She came toward him 
a few steps, fell to her knees, weeping and stretching her 
arms toward him, pleading. Suddenly she saw Que-ahl 
pause and look past her toward the large boulder. Her 
cousin who had leaped to his feet to protect her, was 
also looking toward the rock with an expression of wonder 
and awe on his face. 

Re-ha-re turned slowly toward the great stone and 
there she saw the picture of Que-ahl with drawn bow, 
and herself kneeling before him. According to the legend, 
that spirit-painted picture brought the young husband to 
his senses and “they lived happily ever after.” The last 
time I visited the great rock one could still see traces of 
that “spirit picture” on the weather-worn surface. They 
must have had a wonderful paint in those days to have 
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even a trace of the picture left after the action of sun, 
wind, and rain, for no one knows how many years. 

Away down at the west end of the Valley where the 
river flows out between low hills there is a pile of boulders 
where rested a strange and mysterious piece of granite 
known as the “Ringing Rock.” According to Indian tra- 
dition this was the dwelling place of the “Spirit of the 
East Wind.” When this rock was struck with another rock 
or piece of metal it gave a ringing sound like an anvil 
would sound and could be heard some distance. I have 
often seen and heard this Ringing Rock and it is certainly 
baffling to have an ordinary piece of granite, apparently 
like hundreds of other pieces surrounding it, give forth this 
ringing, resonant sound. The Indians believed it meant 
disaster and possibly death for any common mortal to 
“ring” this rock, and I had great difficulty in persuading 
them to show me the location. The Indians believed that 
when a Quissei struck the rock its spirit would send the 
east wind. Incidentally the Ringing Rock disappeared a 
few years ago. 

At one time in the history of the Valley the Indian 
village was situated near the west end. A half mile or so 
farther on around the point lived Ka-tong, one of the 
tribe. He owned many sheep and cattle, so had removed 
a short distance from the main village in order to have 
more pasture for his herd. 

Among the Indians in the village lived Hu-sa-mucho, 
a young man with the spirit of wanderlust. He visited the 
Ko-whoys, the Ku-me-is, and finally went far east to 
the Yumas in Arizona. Here he married a girl of the 
Yuma tribe and when he brought her to his own village 
he built a tule hut for their home and seemed content to 
settle down at last. 

The women of the village were kind and friendly to 
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the bride from Yuma but in spite of that she was desper- 
ately homesick. She was overjoyed the next spring when 
her brother Calamee came from Yuma to visit her and 
settled down for a long stay. 

As time passed Pontho, the wise old chieftain of the 
tribe, became suspicious of Calamee. Twice he saw him, 
very early in the morning, take a net filled with ears of 
green corn from his brother-in-law’s patch and leave the 
valley for the mountains on the east. He said nothing 
however, and then one moonlit night came tragedy. 
Hu-sa-mucho was the first to hear faint cries from the 
west. He arose and went outside and soon heard the 
sound of running feet. A moment later Ka-tong came in 
sight, staggering with exhaustion and fright. Reaching 
Hu-sa-mucho he collapsed at his feet, gasping, “The 
Yumas, the Yumas.” When able to talk he said a band 
of twenty or more Yumas had broken into the huts and 
were robbing and killing his family and those of his 
two brothers who lived near. “Hurry, hurry,” he sobbed, 
“or they will all be dead.” 

Soon the war drum sounded, with Pontho at their 
head, the Indians hurried toward Ka-tong’s house. Before 
leaving the village Pontho told Hu-sa-mucho to go and 
awaken his brother-in-law, Calamee, who had been 
sleeping in his cornpatch. Swiftly Hu-sa-mucho left but 
soon returned with the report that he had found Cala- 
mee’s blanket wrapped around some cornstalks so it 
would appear as if he were there, but he was gone. 
Pontho nodded gravely. Now he and all of them knew 
that Calamee was a traitor who had persuaded the 
Yumas to raid Ka-tong’s isolated home to rob and kill. 
When they reached the scene of the tragedy the tule 
huts were on fire and nine dead bodies lay on the ground 
nearby but the Yumas were gone. Ka-tong’s two daugh- 
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ters were not among the dead so they knew they had 
been taken as prisoners. 

Following the Yumas’ trail they came to the Ringing 
Rock. “Ring the rock,” said Pontho to Ka-tong, “and 
pray that the hot east wind may blow.” As the clear tones 
floated out on the quiet air the Indians turned toward the 
east and bowed their heads. “Ring again,” ordered Pon- 
tho and again Ka-tong struck the rock three times. Like 
an answer to their prayer they felt a breath of warm air 
against their faces. “It is enough, the spirit has heard and 
answered,” said Ka-tong and they hurried on. Crossing 
the river the trail led toward Black Mountain. When 
they reached the top of the first hill they gave a shout of 
joy for there, about a mile ahead, they saw the Yumas. 
The Yumas saw them too and hurried up the mountain. 
They soon reached a great pile of rocks surrounded and 
overgrown with thick brush. At this vantage point the 
Yumas stopped and prepared for battle. 

While these preparations were going on Ka-tong’s 
girls, whom they had taken prisoners, slipped away and 
ran toward their own people. The Yumas shot at them 
but aside from a wound in the younger girl’s hand they 
were not hurt and were soon in their father’s arms. 

Then old Pontho decided on his plan of attack. He 
chose twelve men who had brought their firesticks with 
them and understood how to twirl them to make the 
fire start. He told them to scatter through the brush so as 
to form a semi-circle on the east side of the rock-pile 
where the Yumas were gathered. When he shot an arrow 
trimmed with eagle feathers high in the air it would be 
the signal to set the dry grass and brush on fire; the 
east wind would do the rest. While these men were crawl- 
ing through the brush to their stations Pontho held the 
attention of the Yumas by signaling them to surrender, 
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but they signaled back their defiance. Finally, when Pon- 
tho decided the men had had time to be in their places, 
he shot the signal-arrow high in the air. 

Soon there were puffs of smoke, then clouds of it 
rolled up and Pontho’s warriors scattered out in a long 
line, determined that not one Yuma should escape. As 
the great half-circle of fire blazed fiercely in the strong 
east wind, the Yumas realized they were trapped and 
screamed with fear. Only four Yumas got through the 
line of fire. Two of those were killed and the other two 
escaped, naked and scorched, to carry the news back to 
Yuma. After the fire swept the top of the mountain and 
on toward the sea, the San Pasqual Indians turned home- 
ward. Reaching the Ringing Rock they sounded it again 
as thanks to the Wind Spirit for the help given. Soon the 
wind died down. 

At Ka-tong’s ruined home they stopped, made litters 
and carried the dead bodies to the village. Here the 
women had a great fire burning and Pontho called for 
all to gather round it. All came and for a time there 
was a great silence for the shadow of death hovered near. 
Finally Pontho stepped forward and raised his hands 
high. At his signal two of his men walked out of a nearby 
hut and between them, securely bound, was Calamee, 
the traitor. A low moan went up from the crowd but no 
word was spoken. Calamee’s sister standing beside her 
husband, sank to the ground with a cry of anguish — she 
understood what this meant. 

There was a short trial. Calamee confessed that he 
had planned the raid on Ka-tong’s home. It was evening 
again with the full moon coming up over the mountains 
but there were clouds also, with occasional flashes of 
lightning and low rumblings of thunder. Pontho gave 
a signal and left the fire. The two men with the prisoner 
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followed and behind them came all the men of the vil- 
lage. Across the valley, Calamee was hanged to a tree. 
For one month his body was left there as an object lesson 
to all traitors. Then his head was cut off and his body 
buried. On one of the highest rocks at the west end of 
the valley Pontho had the skull placed and there it re- 
mained for many years. 

And so the Indians lived, with joys and sorrows much 
like those of more civilized peoples. With the Spanish con- 
quest came the Missions. When Mexico took over, the 
Missions were deserted and some of the Indians settled in 
this Valley with the Indians already here, making it a 
more progressive community than many farther inland. 

The Indians are now entirely gone from San Pasqual. 
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Right here in our own San Pasqual Valley, one 
hundred years ago, was fought the bloodiest encounter 
in winning our beloved California from Mexico. In 
order to appreciate the disaster which befell the Amer- 
icans one must go back to the previous summer when the 
Secretary of War ordered General Stephen W. Kearny 
to proceed from Fort Leavenworth, Missouri, through 
New Mexico to California and capture any settlements 
along the route. 

The Army of the West started from Leavenworth 
the latter part of June. Lieutenant W. H. Emory, topo- 
graphical engineer, made daily notes of the march with 
the aid of two chronometers, two sextants, a thermometer, 
a low-powered telescope and a viameter. Calculations 
were made by the moon and stars. He also noted the ani- 
mal and vegetable life and the general characteristics of 
the country. 

The Army reached Santa Fé, New Mexico, August 
18th, with no more serious trouble than the loss of horses, 
breakage of wagons and some illness. They encountered 
no opposition and “as the sun was setting the United 
States flag was hoisted over The Palace and a salute of 
thirteen guns fired from the artillery planted on an 
eminence overlooking. the town,” so wrote Emory. In 
1946 the United States Postoffice Department issued a 
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stamp commemorating the event. It depicts the dragoons 
before the Governor’s Palace and is titled, “Entry into 
Santa Fé. Stephen Watts Kearny Expedition 1846.” 

Leaving Santa Fe the route continued westward and 
south to the Rio Grande. Early in October the Army met 
Kit Carson and sixteen men who were enroute to Wash- 
ington with messages to the President from Stockton 
and Fremont reporting that California was already in 
the possession of the Americans and under their command. 
With this encouraging news General Kearny sent two 
hundred dragoons back to Santa Fé to build a fort. He 
ordered Kit Carson to return to California to guide the 
remaining one hundred officers and men. 

The horses were “falling away in an alarming man- 
ner, but the mules seem to require the stimulus of dis- 
tention and nothing else, this grass affords,” records 
Emory. On October 9th the roads were so bad the wagons 
made only eleven and a half miles and “the teams were 
blown and staggering after the day’s work.” By this time 
the wagons were in various stages of dilapidation and it 
was decided to abandon their use in favor of pack- 
saddles. Two howitzers were retained and the viameter 
attached to one wheel. 

“All feared we were treading on the verge of the 
regions below,” wrote Emory. At one point along the trail 
when the Indians failed to meet the Americans with 
promised mules, he wrote, “Besides being the only means 
of transportation, they are, in extremity to serve as food, 
and the poor suffering animals before us give no very 
agreeable impression of the soup which the meat will 
furnish.” Like the youth of the present, those young 
soldiers treated the matter as a joke for Emory said, 
“However grave the subject May appear, it is a common 
source of merriment.” 
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The expedition had expected to find game along the 
way and while there were some deer, buffalo, rabbit and 
quail, on much of the route it was scarce. One day two 
buffalo were chased and killed but two horses were lost 
from over-exertion. The howitzers seemed to be a con- 
tinual cause of delay. Often it was ten or eleven o’clock 
at night when they reached camp. Sometimes the stock 
was without water for forty-eight hours and the men had 
little. When water and grass were plentiful, the very tired 
and hungry animals were allowed to rest for a day. When 
the Army was facing a desert stretch, the men gathered 
bundles of feed and tied it behind their saddles. Along 
the way some reinforcements of stock were obtained 
from the Indians but many animals fell by the wayside 
and wolves followed closely, feasting on the victims. 

On November 23rd the Army captured a Mexican 
bearing letters which told of a revolt in California; the 
Americans had been expelled from Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles and other places. General Kearny and his dra- 
goons were approaching the Colorado River. The great 
desert was before them. Emory wrote of the tired beasts, 
“All the efforts of the drivers could only bring them to 
the middle of this dreary desert where it is ninety miles 
from water to water.” After crossing the sandy waste and 
reaching Carriso Creek, the men dined on century plant 
and horse meat. 

They passed through San Felipe and camped at Agua 
Caliente, (Warner’s Hot Springs), where they learned 
that all of California except San Francisco was in the 
hands of the enemy. It was suggested that Mr. Stokes of 
Santa Ysabel might be of assistance. General Kearny 
summoned the gentleman, an Englishman whom Emory 
described as “dressed: in black velvet English hunting 
coat, black velvet trousers cut off at the knee and open 
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on the outside to the hip, beneath which were drawers of 
spotless white.” To complete the costume he wore “black 
buckskin leggings and spurs six inches long.” Mr. Stokes 
claimed to be neutral but he gave the officers all the in- 
formation he had and said he was going to San Diego the 
next day so the General gave him a letter addressed to 
Commodore Stockton. 

At Warner’s the Army rested a day and obtained 
some fresh but unbroken horses. It rained December 4th 
as they moved to Santa Ysabel where they were well fed 
at the Stokes rancho. As they journeyed to Santa Maria, 
(Ramona), December 5th was another rainy day. There 
they met Captain Gillespie, Lieutenant Beale and Mid- 
shipman Duncan with thirty-five men who had come 
from San Diego in answer to the letter sent by Mr. Stokes. 

This group brought word the enemy was nine miles 
distant at San Pasqual, so a scouting party was sent out 
that night. When they reached San Pasqual Indian vil- 
lage where the Californians, (Mexicans), were camped, 
a dog barked and someone called “Quien vive?”, (Who 
comes here?). In their haste to escape, the Americans 
lost a blanket marked “U.S.” so the enemy was on the 
alert. 

I have not related all the hardships encountered and 
endured on their long journey of more than five months. 
But picture in your mind the weary, ill-fed, poorly clad 
troops of the Army of the West upon mules more weary 
than the men, facing the Californians who were expert 
riders and ropers mounted on spirited horses. What 
chance was there for the Americans? 

Dr. John S. Griffen, surgeon of the expedition wrote, 
“December 6th. We were all afoot about 2 a.m. and 
expected to surprise the party of Mexicans. Though we 
had been in the rain all night our arms were not reloaded 
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but ‘boots and saddles’ was the word and off we put in 
search of adventure. Two miles from our camp we met 
Gillespie with his company which fell in, in the rear.” 
(Gillespie had camped two miles from Kearny in order 
to find feed for his stock). “Major Swords was left back 
with the baggage and thirty men. Another party of some 
ten or fifteen was left back with Gillespie’s four-pounder. 
This reduced our fighting men to about eighty-five all 
told, with these and two howitzers we marched along.” 

The Army of the West came over the hills on the 
south side of the Valley and the dragoons descended the 
curved ridge which Ainsworth describes as “a spur stuck 
out like a dog’s toe.” This is just back of the Fred Judson 
ranch which was named Carson Heights in honor of Kit 
Carson. On the north side near the cemetery knoll was 
the Indian village. Old Indians told the pioneers of their 
settlement at this location, on the ranch where our family 
‘spent so many years. Lieutenant Emory’s map verifies 
the information. Here is the place the Americans met 
the Mexicans and the fierce conflict started. Hence it 
now appears we lived and reared our four sons on a 
famous battle ground. 

General Andrea Pico and his men, variously estimated 
from eighty to one hundred fifty, were camped in the 
village. As the Americans descended the hill across the 
Valley, the bright camp fires were clearly visible. 

Near the site of the present bridge the Americans 
crossed the dry river-bed and found the Mexicans lined 
up to meet them. Under command of Captain Johnston, 
twelve dragoons on the best horses were ordered by 
Kearny to charge. Soon outdistancing the General and 
his handful of men on the poorer mounts, the Mexicans 
took advantage of the situation, attacking the little group, 
shooting the leader and injuring others. When Kearny 
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and his men arrived on the scene there was a fierce hand- 
to-hand conflict which lasted about ten minutes. The 
Americans were in a tight place. The muzzle-loading 
guns made useless by the previous night’s rain left the 
Americans with only short sabers for defense against the 
long sharp lances of the enemy. 

Of the fighting, Dr. Griffen related, “After running 
our jaded and broken-down mules and horses for some 
three-quarters of a mile, the enemy fired upon us. The 
balls whistled about most infernally for a while but the 
light was not sufficient for me to distinguish anything like 
the line of the enemy. On the left however, from the 
flashing of guns, I could see that there was a considerable 
row and in a few moments the enemy broke and we 
found them in front of the rancherio of San Pasqual. At 
that time a fellow came dashing by and I saw he was a 
Mexican. Several shots were fired at him when he fell. 
I think as well as I could judge by the light — day was 
just breaking —it was Lieutenant Beale of the Navy 
who fired the shot. At that time came another fellow 
who had a Mexican look, when bang went a dragoon’s 
pistol, but missed. Another dragoon drew his saber and 
was about to cut the man down when I yelled out to stop 
as the man was one of Gillespie’s party.” He was one of 
the men from San Diego who only the day before had 
joined the Army at Santa Maria. “By this time we were 
very much disordered. Capt. Moore however ordered the 
charge to be continued and it was in a most hurly-burly 
manner, not more than ten or fifteen men being in line, 
and not over forty altogether — on they went however.” 

When the Mexicans saw reinforcements arriving with 
the howitzers they galloped off down the field for a half 
mile or more followed by the Americans in anything but 
battle-formation. The mules attached to one cannon be- 
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came frightened, ran away and the Mexicans captured 
the fieldpiece. 

While the Americans were strung out, the Californi- 
ans suddenly wheeled on their fine horses and charged 
the dragoons, killing and wounding many. 

Romaldo “Nigger?” Osuna, a Mexican who lived and 
died in the Valley, was a boy of seventeen at the time of 
the Mexican War. He told of having seen the Californi- 
ans lasso the Americans, pull them from their mules and 
stab them with their long spears. 

Captain Gillespie wrote of his experience after the 
killing of Captain Johnston, “I came up at this moment 
attended by Capt. Gibson and three of my men. I dashed 
sword in hand not seeing any officers near the dragoons, 
crying ‘Rally men! Rally! Show a front, don’t turn your 
backs! Face them! Face them!’” The dragoons seemed 
panic-stricken and Gillespie dashed into the center of the 
- fight where four lances were thrust at him. While lean- 
ing over the neck of his horse to ward off a blow he re- 
ceived a stab which threw him. As he tried to gain his 
feet a blow from behind struck him in the ribs, entering 
the lung. Another hit him in the mouth. He retreated 
bleeding badly.” 

Of the casualties Dr. Griffen wrote, “Hammond was 
the first man I saw, he having been in advance and got a 
lance wound on the left side between the eighth and 
ninth ribs. I told him to go a little further to the rear and 
I would attend to him. When the General saw me he 
told me he was wounded and wished my services. Shortly 
after, the devils got around me and liked to have fixed my 
flint—but I got off by dropping my gun which I snapped 
at a fellow and drawing an empty pistol. This answered 
the purpose of a loaded one. I then met Captain Gillespie 
who told me he was wounded, he was bleeding profusely, 
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the wound being directly over the heart. Captain Gibson 
next called me and in a few moments I found my hands 
full.” 

When General Kearny realized the situation he said, 
“Go and dress the wounds of the soldiers who require 
more attention than I do and when you have done that, 
come to me.” Dr. Griffen proceeded to execute the order. 
While thus busily engaged he happened to glance around 
just at the moment the General keeled over backward, 
exhausted from the loss of blood. Immediately the sur- 
geon ran to his assistance. He propped him up, restored 
him to consciousness, stopped the hemorrhage, and 
dressed the wounds, | 

Again quoting the surgeon, “Captain Johnston who 
led the first charge was killed by a gunshot wound. in the 
head. In all, thirty-five men were killed and wounded 
and I should think there were not to exceed fifty men 
who saw the enemy. The enemy I think must have suf- 
fered as much as we did. This was an action where de- 
cidedly more courage than conduct was shown. The first 
charge was a mistake:on the part of Captain Johnston, 
the second on the part of Captain Moore. After the Gen- 
eral was wounded and the men were rallied he was anx- 
ious for another charge but was persuaded not to risk it, 
We drove the enemy from the field and encamped, all 
that day engaged in dressing wounds,” 

Upon the arrival of the remainder of the Army, the 
Mexicans fled and took a stand farther down the Valley 
west of where the Battlefield Monument now stands. The 
Californians’ retreat gave the Americans an opportunity 
to count their losses. General Kearny having been 
wounded, Captain Turner took command. Captains Gil- 
lespie and Gibson, Lieutenant Warner, and thirteen men 
were injured, Eighteen valiant men including Captains 
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Johnston, and Moore, Lieutenant Hammond, sergeants, 
corporals, and privates were dead. 

Camp was made at the Monument grounds. Emory 
describes the site, “Our position was defensible but the 
ground covered with rocks and cacti made it difficult to 
get a smooth place to rest, even for the wounded. The 
- night was cold and damp and not withstanding our ex- 
cessive fatigue of the day and night previous, sleep was 
impossible.” 

Present day tourists visiting the San Pasqual Battle- 
field Monument find the rocks have been gathered to 
build the wall around the park. As for the cacti, glancing 
at the hill above the enclosure, one can imagine how it 
looked that cold December day in 1846. 

Caring for the wounded by Dr. Griffen, who effici- 
ently handled a difficult situation, won high praise from 
Lieutenant Emory. Each casualty had received from two 
to ten lance wounds. It was late afternoon before all the 
injuries were dressed. _ 

Years after the battle, old Felicita told a white friend 
the following incident. The Indians had no love for the 
Mexicans who had taken possession of their homes and 
pastures. When the Indians saw the American dragoons 
approaching, they fled to the hills on the north side of 
the Valley and hid behind boulders and watched the 
progress of the battle. At evening Felicita went to the 
springs along the river bank to get water and found a 
wounded soldier. She reported the discovery to her father, 
Pontho, who was chief of the tribe. He called together 
some of his young men who constructed a litter and car- 
ried the dragoon to the camp of his comrades. 

- At first the Americans planned to take their dead to 
San Diego because they had been told the Mexicans 
would rob the bodies of their clothing if buried in the 
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Valley. While gathering up the dead they found plunder 
had already begun. Captain Johnston’s watch had been 
snatched, leaving a piece of the chain from which it was 
suspended around his neck. 

There weren’t enough strong mules to transport the 
casualties so the eighteen brave men who had lost their 
lives were secretly buried at night under a willow tree 
across the river southeast of the camp, “With no other 
accompaniment than the howling of myriads of wolves.” 
Lieutenant Emory continued, “Thus was put together to 
rest forever a band of brave and heroic men. The long 
march of two thousand miles had brought our little com- 
mand, both officers and men, to know each other well. 
Community of hardships, danger, and privation had pro- 
duced relations of mutual regard which caused their loss 
to sink deeply in our memories.” 

The next day the General was able to mount his horse 
and resume command. By the “indefatigable exertion” 
of Dr. Griffen, the sick were doing well. The Army 
marched to the Snooks ranch at Bernardo, transporting 
the wounded on six “ambulances” ingeniously construc- 
ted by the Army’s three mountaineers. The journey 
caused distressing suffering as the conveyances grated on 
the ground. The Mexicans followed close by the river- 
bed while the Americans traveled on the north side of 
the hills. | 

Soon after the Army reached Bernardo they were at- 
tacked and a skirmish ensued to gain possession of a 
rocky hill-top in which the Americans were successful. 
Breastworks of rock may still be seen on this hill over- 
looking Lake Hodges. 

At the new camp Sergeant Cox died of his wounds 
and was buried deep in the ground and covered with 
heavy stones to prevent coyotes from molesting the grave. 
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Emory wrote, “This was a gallant fellow who had, just 
before leaving Leavenworth, married a pretty wife.” 

There are no authentic figures of the casualties of the 
enemy but it is thought eleven men were wounded. At 
Bernardo, Dr. Griffen offered the Mexican general, Pico, 
surgical aid but he declined saying none was needed. A 
few days later a report reached San Diego that eleven 
Mexicans had been killed by Indians. These may have 
been those wounded at the Battle of San Pasqual and the 
story concocted to cover up the truth. Of the incident 
the surgeon wrote, “It is now said that Pico’s men are 
in greatest excitement against him for not accepting my 
services.” 

The Americans on the Bernardo hill-top were 
guarded by three lines of sentinels. Kit Carson knew of 
a practice the Mexicans had of applying their ears to the 
ground to detect the slightest sound, a fact that added 
much to their danger. Of their plight Carson is credited 
with having said, “Our case is indeed a desperate one but 
there is still hope. If we remain here we are dead men. 
We cannot live long and our friends in San Diego know 
nothing of our situation; when they do they will hasten 
to our rescue. I will make an attempt to pass the Mexi- 
ican lines and reach Commodore Stockton at San Diego 
who will send assistance.” 

The night of December 8th Lieutenant Beale, Kit 
Carson and an Indian stole with great caution through 
the picket lines and started for San Diego. They lost their 
shoes which they had removed in order to get by the 
guards so it was a tough journey traveling at night over 
stones and cactus. 

There is a variety of opinion as to the identity of the 
Indian who made the trip. It has been suggested he was 
one of the Delaware Indians who crossed the country 
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with the Army of the West. It is also reported he was the 
servant of Lieutenant Beale. One writer gives his name 
as Panto or Pantho. He may have been Pantho, chief of 
the San Pasqual tribe and father of Felicita. It seems 
logical that the general would choose a local man who 
was familiar with the trails and contour between Bern- 
ardo and San Diego. 

Dr. Griffen has related an amusing incident that hap- 
pened while the ragged, half-starved men awaited the 
coming of help. The Mexicans tied sheep-skins to the 
tails of their horses and tried to stampede the animals of 
the Americans but realizing the danger the dragoons 
drove their stock to safety and scared away the enemy’s 
horses. One mule with a sheep-skin came within gun-shot 
range. “Forty balls, I am told, struck him yet he did not 
fall and was driven up the hill and butchered. This was 
a godsend to us for the mule was fat and that which we 
had been eating was not equal by any means to stall-fed 
beef, so we had mule soup for breakfast.” 

Of the three men who crept through the guard lines 
the night of December 8th, the Indian was the first to 
reach San Diego followed a few hours later by Beale and 
Carson. Early in the morning of December 10th, one 
hundred twenty marines and eighty sailors marched up 
the hill at Bernardo. After the hungry dragoons had 
feasted on provisions brought by the reinforcements Gen- 
eral Kearny and his men proceeded on their way to 
San Diego. 

For more than five months these men had endured 
hardship, privation and disaster on their two thousand 
mile journey across plain and desert, over rivers and 
mountain passes. The Army of the West started from 
Fort Leavenworth in June and reached its destination at 
San Diego, December 12th of that memorable year — 
1846. 
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LORENZO’S GHOST 


In the west end of San Pasqual a chain of 
hills extends from the north side of the valley to the river. 
In early days a fine, large house stood on one of these 
round hill-tops. Instead of containing the usual garden 
the patio was a corral for the horses. 

_ Here lived Lorenzo and his wife. He was a large hand- 
some man with a beard. He wore a wide silver-mounted 
belt, a large revolver on each side in silver-decorated 
holsters and silver-ornamented chaps. Lorenzo lived and 
prospered for many years and for those times was a 
wealthy man. 

Lorenzo’s neighbor Tomas was a ne’er-do-well who 
tried to make a living by his wits without hard work but 
he was not very successful. At one time his nephew An- 
tonio felt sorry for him and gave him a span of beautiful, 
black horses and a wagon. Not long afterwards Tomas 
walked over to see his relative and asked for another 
team. Upon being questioned he admitted he had gam- 
bled away the outfit which had been given to him. An- 
tonio said to him, “You came here afoot, now you can 
go away on foot.” 

At length Lorenzo sickened and died. After a time 
his widow married Tomas, the notorious gambler, who 
came to live in the fine house left by Lorenzo. A little boy 
about five years old came to make his home with them. 
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In the daytime the child played happily near the beds 
of golden poppies and blue lupines, being careful to keep 
a safe distance from the cactus patch and the cruel 
thorns. But every night when he went to bed he cried 
bitterly and would make no explanation for these out- 
bursts. After several nights of weeping the foster father 
stormed into the boy’s room shouting, “Shut up or I’ll 
kill you,” and forced the child to tell why he was crying. 

“A man comes and stands at the foot of my bed. I 
scared.” 

‘What does he look like?” asked Tomas. 

The little fellow haltingly replied, “He big man — 
with whiskers — wears belt with silver dollars all "round 
it — two big pistols —- and purtty, purtty chaps.” 

Remembering Lorenzo, Tomas was awed at the de- 
scription. 

“Next time ask him why he comes here.” 

Upon the next appearance of the apparition, the child 
said, “What do you want?” 

And the ghost replied, “Right over there by the door- 
step you'll find gold,” and pointing to the cactus patch, 
“You'll find more gold there.” Then he told him of a 
third place near the poppy field where buried treasure 
could be found. 

The following day the lazy Tomas stood by while 
Antonio dug holes about a foot and a half deep in the 
places indicated by the strange night visitor and found 
ollas filled with gold coins. 

But the money did the shiftless Tomas little good for 
he soon gambled it away just as he had already squan- 
dered his wife’s property inherited from Lorenzo. 
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THE SAN PASQUALITES ON A RAMPAGE 


We take the following high-toned description 
of a political convention in San Diego County from the 
San Diego Self-sharpener, published semi-occasionally 
during the early times of San Diego. 


“Conn unanimously endorsed by party for Senator; 
Blunt, Couts nominated for Assembly by acclamation. 
During the excitement four men dragged out and laid on 
Dr. Thompson’s dissecting table: M. Mamassee had to 
leave on a fast horse; G. Pendleton carried off by San 
Luis Reyvillians. When Bush’s name from San Diego was 
mentioned, the scene that followed beggars all descrip- 
tion —curry-combs, jack-knives, pistols, barley-sacks, 
boots, Gorham speeches, bridle-bits, in fact everything 
that the unterrified had about them, was thrown at the 
speaker. Through some friends at Ballena, he was gently 
laid out under the rostrum. Aquadiente was used as a 
restorative. Meeting was adjourned amidst terrible 
carnage.” 


This item copied from the San Diego Union of Jan- 
uary 23, 1869 brings to mind my childhood days when 
political meetings were held on election years at the 
schoolhouse. Sometimes a three-seated surrey would be 
driven out from San Diego with candidates or their rep- 
resentatives, and a campaign manager. All the Valley 
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folk—men, women, and children—attended. These meet- 
ings were modest indeed compared to the above descrip- 
tion but I was always a little awed at the stamping of 
feet which accompanied the hand-clapping in applaud- 
ing these orators. 
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WHO KILLED ABEL? 


We who have lived in San Pasqual and loved 
the Valley always think of it as a quiet, peaceful, law- 
abiding place. It was not always so. This story of the kill- 
ing of Peter Abel was related to Charley Judson by his 
grandfather, John B. Judson, who in 1875 bought the 
ranch once owned by Mr. Abel. 

There was no fence-building material in the Valley 
in those days. The nearest willow trees of any size grew 
where Lake Hodges now spreads its waters. There are 
various theories as to the cause of the absence of trees in 
the river-bed where they now grow so luxuriantly. Some- 
one suggested a flood may have washed them away, an- 
other guessed the Indians kept them burned off so they 
could chase rabbits, others think the willows were cut to 
make wicky-ups, Indian summer homes made of branches 
supported by poles. 

Since there were no fences the stock ranged the 
length and breadth of the Valley unmolested. In the flat 
in front of his house which stood on the slope of the hill, 
Mr. Abel had planted a small garden. To protect the 
vegetables from roving cattle he dug a ditch around the 
plot. 

The dairy herds of San Pasqual now stand or lie in 
corrals until time to be fed in conveniently placed 
mangers. They would starve if turned out to rustle their 
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own living, but not the cattle of 1870 or there-abouts. 
They were accustomed to finding their own feed. Mr. 
Abel’s little garden looked very tempting to the stock of 
the “New Mexico desperado” (as Mr. Judson called 
him), whose name is no longer remembered. It was little 
effort for those rangy cattle to jump the moat, which they 
did and ruined the vegetables. When the ‘“desperado” 
came to the Abel ranch, a bitter argument took place. 
He threatened the life of Mr. Abel who started to the 
house to get his gun. After taking a few steps he was shot 
in the back. Being wounded he crawled into a patch of 
golden-rod for cover but was followed by his assailant 
and shot dead. Peter Abel’s body was buried on the near- 
by hillside, another of those lonely graves of which there 
are several in the Valley. ; 

A different version of the murder is told by J. D. 
Swycaffer. It must be remembered the tragedy occured 
a few years before Grandfather Judson came to San Pas- 
qual and whoever related the story to him may have been 
prejudiced in favor of the victim. | 

Mr. Swycaffer remembers Peter Abel as a good friend 
of his father. He recalls the fine horses Mr. Abel raised, 
especially a beautiful Billy Button which he entered in 
the races at Los Angeles. Mr. Abel is remembered as one 
of those pioneers whose “word is as good as his bond,” 
but quick-tempered. After hunting ducks in a nearby 
slough Mr. Abel was returning and threatened to kill the 
man and chased him home where he secured a rifle and 
killed Mr. Abel. No arrests were made as it was con- 
sidered a case of self-defense. 
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THE INDIAN RESERVATION 


Maps representing San Diego County as it 
was in 1800 name only twenty-one localities and one of 
them is San Pasqual. No one knows how long the Indians 
had inhabited the Valley but villages at various points 
had been occupied and abandoned. Excavations have re- 
vealed indications of a habitation on the north side on the 
former Perrigo place. At the time of the Battle the 
Indian village was located near my old home just west 
of the cemetery knoll. When white settlers came many 
of the Indians were living out in the center of the Valley. 

At the time of the secularization and decline of the 
missions, the padres established several pueblos in out- 
lying locations. The one at San Pasqual was organized 
in November, 1835. “Thirty-four (Indian) families of 
one hundred thirteen souls” were sent out from the San 
Diego Mission. They were selected for “intelligence, good 
behavior, industry, and fitness in all respects to earn their 
own living.” Probably the little chapel was built at that 
time and also the adobe wall surrounding the Indian 
graveyard. 

For the next decade history records little about San 
Pasqual except that in October, 1841, a girl committed 
suicide but no details are given. 

In 1846 the Mexican soldiers took possession of the 
village and the Indians fled to the hills during the Battle 
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of San Pasqual. After the conflict and the American and 
Mexican troops were gone, the Indians no doubt thought 
the Valley once more belonged to them. 

In 1852 John Russell Bartlett, United States Bound- 
ary Commissioner, en route from San Diego to El Paso 
wrote, “In the afternoon we reached San Pasqual (San 
Dieguito) river at Bernardo, a small, limpid stream run- 
ning through a rich valley covered with fine grass. This 
was the hacienda of Mrs. Snooks, a California lady, 
widow of an Englishman. The distance to San Diego is 
thirty-six miles. On May 20th we took leave of our hospi- 
table friends and continued across the plain and along the 
valley near the river. We reached in six miles the Indian 
village of San Pasqual, consisting of forty or fifty rude 
huts of mud, grass, and poles. A few patches of ground 
seemed to be cultivated, but the whole place bore a miser- 
able appearance.” 

When the whites learned the Indians had no legal 
claim to San Pasqual some of the more adventurous type 
came to the Valley and taking squaw wives, gained a 
foothold. As early as 1869, the names of white men 
appear on the County assessment records. 

On the 31st of January, 1870, President U.S. Grant 
set apart townships 12 and 13 south, range 1 east; and 
townships 12 and 13 south, range 1 west, San Bernardino 
meridian, as the San Pasqual Indian Reservation. These 
four townships included parts of Pamo, Santa Maria, 
Highland Valley, as well as San Pasqual. 

The granting of this large area for a reservation met 
great opposition from the settlers. A newspaper dated 
July 28th, 1870 contains the arguments of Congressmen 
Axtell and Sargent. The editor made this comment, ““We 
have been favored with the perusal of a private letter 
from an authoritative source in Washington which states 
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that Com. Parker has determined to recommend to the 
President the propriety of rescinding the order for set- 
ting apart the reservation in this County. This will un- 
doubtedly be final disposition of the matter.” 

The following is quoted from the speech of Mr. Axtell 
in the House of Representatives, June 30th, 1870. 


“The Indians are citizens of California, voters, peace- 
ful, hard-working, tolerably intelligent, almost entirely a 
religious class and they are useful to the ranchero and to 
their own homesteads. The Indians are opposed to the 
proposition and have sent remonstrances signed by the 
head men. I am against the attempt to imprison them 
closely on this reservation. Settlers have settled in good 
faith on these lands. 

“The reservation, it is true, has been made by the 
President of the United States, but he must have been 
misinformed in the matter. These Indians are to be falsely 
imprisoned and are taken away from their peaceful homes 
and their avocations as farmers in the cultivation of their 
vineyards; taken away from their homes, where they and 
their ancestors have lived for a hundred years and where 
they have been civilized and attached to the places where 
they reside and own property. I protest against the United 
States government going into the sovereign state of 
California and claiming the right to take her citizens and 
imprison them on what is called a reservation. I desire to 
state to the House that in our Indian System in California 
we have no treaties. There are no treaty stipulations. We 
have no wars with Indians. We have no soldiers and we 
need no money. We need none of this Indian System and 
it is only the desire of meddling on the part of the Indian 
Department which has induced them to make these reser- 
vations in the hope of bye and bye selling them, in the 
hope of bye and bye turning them to some petty ad- 
vantage. 

Without consulting the representative of California 
and disregarding the best interests of the State, they come 
and ask for $25,000 more to establish that prison in the 
sovereign State of California for these peaceful and harm- 
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less people. I move concurrence pro forma merely for the — 
sake of bringing this matter before the House but I do not 
desire a vote.” 


Mr. Sargent spoke briefly, 

“T shall not discuss the question, not desiring to take 
up the time in the House. I will only say that with much 
that has been said by my colleague, I heartily concur. 
And as far as the remarks on the character of these 
Indians, I go with him entirely. Therefore I recommend 
non-concurrence in this amendment of the Senate.” 


On August goth, 1870, Lieutenant Augustus P. 
Greene, a special Indian agent visited the Valley and 
reported, 

“San Pasqual Rancheria of San Pasqual Reservation 
located on less than one-quarter of a section of land, 
even this is portioned among the white settlers who are 
restrained by fear of the government from taking posses- 
sion at once and driving the Indians therefrom.” Lieuten- 
ant Greene gave the Indian population “present and 
absent” as forty men, forty-six women, fifty-five boys, and 
fifty-four girls, total one hundred ninety-five. The build- 
ings included “an adobe church, twelve adobe and four- 
teen brush houses.” They had “ninety-eight horses, one 
hundred fifteen oxen, steers, cows, and calves, one hun- 
dred forty-three sheep and goats.” The Indians had raised | 
about seven hundred bushels of corn and some beans and 
melons. | 
In 1871, the question of the San Pasqual Reservation 

was again under discussion in Congress. Under the title 
“San Pasqual Reservation Scheme,” the San Diego Un- 
ion of February 9th, 1871 printed the following, 

“Through the efforts of Congressmen Axtell and 
Sargent who defeated the measure last year, the San : 
Pasqual Indian Reservation will be shelved again at this ( 
session of Congress. A committee on appropriations in the | 
House has agreed to report the gross amount of $75,000 
for Indian reservations in California — the same amount I 
that was apportioned last year. They do not specify how | 
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much shall go to any one reservation and in estimating 

how much was required they do not take San Pasqual 

Reservation into account. You will remember that last 

year $100,000 was asked — namely $75,000 for old reser- 

vations and $25,000 for San Pasqual, but the latter was 
refused. Mr. Sargent, who is on the committee is decidedly 
opposed to it and so is Mr. Axtell.” 

As a result of the agitation and arguments, the title to 
the San Pasqual Indian Reservation was revoked in April, 
1871. 

February 2oth, 1871, Lieutenant Greene again visited 
San Pasqual and recorded, | 

“The disproportion between sexes may find explana- 
tion in the fact I found the practice of selling young girls 

to white men prevailed to an alarming extent at the 

rancheria; so much so that it is almost impossible for an 

Indian to get a wife unless he takes one second hand.” 

A few years later the white settlers who had pre- 
empted the land, induced the sheriff to oust the Indians 
from the homes where they had lived so many years. 
Moving into the hills and canyons north of the Valley, 
they continued to eke out an existence growing some 
garden and raising a little hay for their ponies. The men 
worked on the ranches earning enough to buy flour, 
coffee, and a few clothes. The older Indians passed on to 
“the happy hunting grounds” and the younger gener- 
ation, learning more of the ways of the white man, moved 
to other locations. 

_ Present day maps show a reservation called San Pas- 
qual located in the hills of Bear Valley in township 11 
south, range 1 west, San Bernardino meridian. This re- 
servation established July 1st, 1910, is six miles north of 
where the San Pasqual Indians really lived. 


The Bureau of American Ethnology records: 
“The map shows an Indian reservation named San 
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Pasqual; but actually there is no reservation. A reserva- - 
tion was selected for these Indians comprising certain 
land in township 12 south, range 1 west, in San Diego 
County. By some inexcusable error the land actually 
reserved is in township 11 south, range 1 west. None of 
the San Pasqual Indians ever lived on the land reserved 
as it was considered Shoshonean territory and the San 
Pasquals are Yuman. Both pieces of land are barren and 
of little value. The Indians actually occupied the land in 
township 12. In the years that have passed, all the land 
in the intended reservation worth filing on, has been 
taken up by the whites.” 


| A SHOOTING SCRAPE 
The San Diego Union of December 27th, 1872 pub-. 
lished the following, 

“Intelligence was brought to town on Christmas morn- 
ing that a man named Spratt had been shot and seriously 
wounded by a Mexican at San Pasqual on Tuesday last. 
The person who brought the information came in search 
of medical aid. Dr. Royal, on being notified, repaired to 
the valley and attended to the wounds of the injured man. 
He returned to the city yesterday afternoon and reported 
that the wound though serious is not dangerous. 

The particulars of the affair as related to us is as 
follows: Spratt was riding into the valley towards the 
store of Moses Manassa when he was suddenly surprised 
and fired at with a pistol by a Mexican, one of them 
taking effect in the right hip and ranging toward the 
knee. Spratt sprang from his horse when fired at and 
attempted to wrench the pistol from his assailant, who 
thereupon drew a large knife and made a savage attack 
with it. 

At this juncture, happily for Spratt, another man ap- 
peared on the scene and drove away the infuriated Mexi- 
can. The cause of the trouble between the Mexican and 
Spratt is said to be jealousy on the part of the former. 
No complaint has been entered and the would-be 
murderer is still at large.” 
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“Those spots on the dining room wall look 
like blood stains.” “Some one must be buried under this 
old house. Whenever I come home and open the door 
after the house has been locked up, it smells so queer and © 
musty.” “You know some one dug up a skeleton out by 
the cactus patch.” These and similar remarks built up a 
mystery about an old house just across the road west 
of the Battlefield Monument. It became known as the 
haunted house. We once attended a “‘sheet and pillow 
case” masquerade there and my father remarked “I 
always heard this place is haunted and now I know it.” 

To many old timers it is known as the Manassa place 
as Moses Manassa had a store there and sold groceries 
and liquor and also provided hotel accommodations for 
travelers in early days. Mr. Manassa was an Austrian 
Jew and his wife came from Sonora, Mexico. 

In a recent interview with Simon Manassa, who spent 
his childhood in San Pasqual, some interesting stories of 
early days in the Valley were revealed. There were a 
number of Jewish people living in San Diego and they 
called a Rabbi from San Francisco to conduct religious 
services and ceremonies. For some reason the Rabbi had 
a difficult time financially so Moses Manassa took him 
to the ranch at San Pasqual to herd sheep. It seems the 
clergy of those days were not afraid of menial work. The 
reader may recall the story of the priest who lived in San 
Pasqual and tilled the soil with a yoke of oxen. 
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Father Ubach, favorite priest of the Indians occa- 
sionally paid visits to the Valley and Simon Manassa re- 
calls the affectionate greetings between his father and the 
priest, the Jew and the Catholic embracing and kissing 
one another. 

There are also stories of the “rough and ready” life 
in those times. Horse thievery was rather common in the 
‘70's and bandits sometimes passed through the Valley. 
Mr. Manassa recalls seeing, when he was a child, one of 
these lawless fellows enter the store with his hat pulled 
down and a bandana hiding the lower part of his face. 
Many carried guns and sometimes shot with little prov- 
ocation. The motto seemed to be “Shoot or be shot” and 
it was a question of who could fire first. 

One time a skeleton was found on the desert and 
brought in and hung on the flagpole at the Manassa 
store. The Indians objected to the gruesome sight and 
refused to trade at the store unless the bones were taken 
down. When questioned as to the reason one Indian said, 
“That thing whistles at me.” The skeleton was removed 
from the pole and buried and the Indians resumed their 
buying. 

One night about two o’clock Mrs. Manassa heard 
footsteps on the long veranda and was startled at the 
sound of voices coming through the window shutters. She 
listened. “If they don’t give us whiskey we’ll kill them.” 
She slipped quietly to the store of liquors and filling a 
bottle, handed it to the men through the window. 

An old prospector and his donkey were frequent 
visitors at the store for supplies. When he did not return 
for more than two weeks Mrs. Manassa became alarmed 
as she remembered the old man always wore a gold watch 
and chain. Those who went in search found the old pros- 
pector murdered and his watch missing. 
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THE FIRST WHITE FAMILY 


In 1872, the first white family settled in San 
Pasqual—Mr. and Mrs. John Clevenger, five children, 
and Grandpa. Previous to that time only Indians and a 
few white men with squaw wives and half-breed children 
had inhabited the Valley. 

While living in Los Gatos, California, Mr. Clevenger 
read about a wonderful country far to the south. After 
selling their ranch the Clevengers, with a friend and his 
wife, set sail on a steamer from San Francisco to find 
the promised land. When they reached Panama Mr. 
Clevenger was told it wouldn’t be safe to take his family 
to the place so they started back; but pride kept him from 
returning to his former home. They stopped off at San 
Diego in search of another wonderful land and recently 
a daughter said, “We all felt San Pasqual was the pret- 
tiest spot we had seen when we viewed it for the first 
time from the Gilbert (Highland Valley) grade.” 

Mr. Clevenger built a small frame house, one room 
with an attic above. When he learned to make adobes, 
another room was added of these sun-dried bricks. Again 
quoting one of the daughters, ‘““We thought we had some 
house then.” For many years this little house stood near 
the south bank of the river on what is now the Trussell 
ranch. | 

The very early settlers all mention the great fields of 
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mustard on the floor of the Valley. It was so large and 
strong that birds built their nests in the branches, so 
rank and tall that when farm horses were hitched to a 
heavy drag to mash down the growth, the team couldn’t 
be seen. The Clevenger boys received their first experi- 
ence in carpentry, their life occupation, at San Pasqual 
building play-houses of mustard stalks. 

Early settlers speak of the many ponds in the Valley, 
some of which have since been filled with silt and sand 
by floods. These bodies of water attracted wild geese and 
ducks. Many horses ran at large as there were no fences. 
Once in a while a yoke of oxen passed through the Valley 
in the early 1870's. } 

Mr. Clevenger rented his pasture to sheep owners. Oc- 
casionally a herder gave a lamb to the children and in 
time they acquired a small flock. One day the little band 
of sheep, followed by Mary and her brothers, ran down 
the river-bed to the Indian village. The Indians rushed 
them into the house and “Mary had a little lamb” no 
more. , 

For three years the Clevengers were the only white 
children in the Valley and naturally they welcomed the 
arrival of the second white family, the John B. Judsons. 

About 1880 Mr. Clevenger and his family moved 
up near Santa Maria. When the road between San Pas- 
qual and Ramona was built up the river, it passed their 
place and thus received its name, Clevenger Canyon 
grade. 
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Late in the year 1875 John B. Judson, his 
wife, and their four children, Elizabeth, Andrew, Fred, 
and Newton came to live in San Pasqual. 

Mr. Judson, a progressive, public-spirited citizen, took 
a leading part in every activity in the community. He 
built the first barbed-wire fence, introduced alfalfa into 
the county, and was interested in fruit growing and 
water development. He was fond of stock and brought 
in some fine, blooded animals. He helped to organize the 
Seventh Day Adventist church in San Pasqual — which 
was probably the first organization of that faith in San 
Diego County — and was the local Elder for many years. 

. Mr. Judson took an active interest in finding homes 
for fatherless and motherless children. Several were taken 
into his own home and many an orphan got his start in 
life though the efforts of this kind-hearted man. ‘He 
loved his fellow men” is the appropriate inscription on 
the stone at his grave. 

Mrs. Judson is remembered as a beautiful character 
who suffered uncomplainingly through years of invalid- 
ism. Her life was an example of patience. 

The daughter Elizabeth J. Roberts, like her father, 
was a leader and organizer in the church and social life 
of the Valley, as well as a home-maker. Her kindness to 
the Indians gained their confidence and Indian Stories 
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of the Southwest was written from legends told her by 
Indian friends. Mrs. Roberts has also contributed a chap- 
ter, San Pasqual’s Indian History, for this book. 

Because of his ability to give fair decisions on ques- 
tions under discussion regarding the welfare of the com- 
munity, Andrew, the oldest son, was often referred to as 
“The judge.” Fred became our Assemblyman and ac- 
complished some good work in the State Legislature. 
Newton, as mentioned elsewhere, pioneered in operating 
the creamery and ice factory, but he was more interested 
in mining and that took him to other localities to spend 
the later years of his life. Herbert, the youngest was the 
first white child born in San Pasqual. Like his father and 
brothers, he took an active part in making the Valley a 
better place in which to live. He was also Elder of the 
Adventist church. 

John B. Judson, his wife, and four sons have gone to 
their reward and all except Newton are buried on the 
knoll by the river, but children and grand-children still 
live in the Valley to carry on the Judson tradition. 
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PIONEERING IN THE ’EIGHTIES 


I shall endeavor to picture the simple, happy, 
healthy life in this little valley before the coming of 
present day utilities and conveniences. Although the 
people lived simply and plainly there was no real poverty. 
There was always enough money to buy the necessities, 
but not a great deal for luxuries. 

Those were the days of large families and hired men 
were boarded in the homes. One family in each school 
district must room and board the teacher. All our bread 
was home-baked in a wood-burning stove, and: butter for 
family use and for sale was made by the housewife. 
Quantities of fruit were canned and meat was butchered 
and home cured. Our family killed two or three hogs 
each winter and gallons of lard were “tried out” of the 
fat. Great pans of meat were ground in the sausage-mill, 
seasoned, made into patties, fried, and put away in lard 
for summer use. And were those sausages good! Hams, 
shoulders, and side-meat were packed in salt or brine for 
future consumption. 

Cracklings, the refuse after lard is extracted, were 
used to make soap. The cracklings, lye, and water were 
put into a great out-of-door iron kettle three feet in diam- 
eter, and boiled and boiled over an open fire. The mix- 
ture was stirred with a long stick at frequent intervals 
and tested as carefully as a modern girl watches and 
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tests her batch of fudge. When the soap was the proper 
consistency it was allowed to cool and then cut into bars. 

In those early days my mother scorned the use of 
prepared coffee. She was sure it was adulterated so green 
coffee beans were bought and roasted in the oven. Each 
day as needed a small quantity was ground in a coffee- 
grinder turned by a hand crank. 

All the family sewing for women and children was 
done by the home-keeper. So many things were done the 
hard way. Although there were some fine, large homes 
built in the Valley in the 1880’s, there was no modern 
plumbing, no water under pressure. All water for domes- © 
tic purposes was drawn from a well in a bucket or a hand 
pump. Clothes were rubbed on a wash-board or laund- 
ered in a washing machine operated by hand. Ironing was 
accomplished by standing for hours before a board and 
using those old sad-irons heated on a hot wood stove. It 
was a sad task. You may remember women and girls wore 
long dresses and many petticoats with five yards of flounc- 
ing and “‘dust ruffles” besides. Now she sits cool and com- 
fortable before a modern “Glad Iron” and feeds clothes 
into the electric mangle. What a contrast! 

Until 1900, when the telephone line was established, 
no matter how urgent the situation, a horse was the fast- 
est means of communication between San Pasqual and 
town. After the dairymen began to ship milk to San 
Diego in 1915 an ice delivery was made into the Valley. 
Electric light and power lines were built as far as the 
Creamery in 1918 but it was 1920 before the ranchers 
in the east end were supplied with this convenience. Then 
houses were wired for lights, kerosene lamps were rele- 
gated to the attic. What a joy! Electric refrigeration be- 
came possible, if you could afford to buy the refrigerator. 
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In recent years it has been possible for country people to 
have the conveniences of the city without its inconven- 
lences. 


A SOJOURN WITH THE MOORES 


This little story of our first week in San Pasqual 
illustrates how hardships were courageously met by the 
pioneers. 

In January, 1880, my father bought the San Pasqual 
property but our family continued to live in the Sweet- 
water Valley for nearly two years. When we moved it 
required two days to make the forty-five mile journey 
between the two ranches in two wagons loaded with 
family, household goods, and two cows tied behind. It 
was Sunday evening, October 23rd, 1881, when we 
arrived. And the hay-balers drove through the gate just 
ahead of us. 

For some months the Theodore L. Moore family had 
been living on our San Pasqual ranch in a two-room 
adobe house located a half mile up the canyon north of 
the highway and the present buildings. Early that morn- 
ing Mr. Moore had gone to Highland Valley to dig a 
well for their new home and was not expected back until 
the end of the week. Mrs. Moore and five children, with 
our family of five, made quite a houseful for two rooms. 
And moreover there were the hay-balers to be fed. 

That evening, dishes, cooking utensils, and provisions 
were unpacked and my mother cooked supper for those 
balers and our family. That night Mrs. Moore and chil- 
dren slept in the kitchen, while Father, Mother, Sister, 
and I occupied the other room, and Brother George went 
down the hill to a room in the workshop. The baling 
crew slept on the haystack. 
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The next morning, my mother rose early and pre- 


pared breakfast for the balers and then for our family. 
After Mrs. Moore and her children had eaten their 
meal it was time for my mother to start dinner for the 
haying crew. And so on through the day and the week. 

My mother used to say, “I thought if I lived through 
that week I would live forever.” Three weeks later my 
brother Lester was born in that old adobe house. No 
doctor, no nurse, only a kind neighbor. Such was life in 
“the good old days”! 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


San Pasqual pioneers were good neighbors and 
among my cherished memories are the recollections of 
many kindly acts. After hearing about the lawsuits over 
water, the disputes in the milk business and truck lines, 
one might get the idea that Valley folks are not very 
friendly toward each other. Business matters seldom inter- 
fered with social affairs and if there was a party, a picnic, 
or a Literary Society meeting, these gatherings were 
always well attended and enjoyed by all. And if a new- 
comer or outsider tried to change the order of things, 
San Pasqual would unite to a man, (and woman), in 
defense. | 

In early times there was no doctor or nurse available 
and if sickness or trouble entered a home neighbors will- 
ingly offered assistance which was gratefully received. 
Many deeds of kindness could be enumerated, but there 
are two outstanding examples. When typhoid fever at- 
tacked the Judson household their son Fred and his cousin 
Ed Robinson recovered satisfactorily, but when the 
daughter Lizzie was stricken she was a very sick girl and 
for many days lingered between life and death. Mrs. 
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Judson being an invalid, neighbors went in each day to 
help care for the daughter. Whenever it was possible for 
my mother to leave home for a day my father would take 
her and my six-month old sister Lucie across the river to 
spend the day at the Judson home. There was much rain 
that winter and while crossing the river with the team 
and wagon, waves would break under the horses’ noses 
and scare them, which in turn frightened my mother. 

After Lizzie had been delirious for days her parents 
thought she might recover if they had ice as the cold 
water treatment was being used. My brother George set 
out for San Diego, thirty-five miles distant, on horseback. 
A cold rain soon began to fall but after hours of riding 
he reached the city. Securing the ice, riding in the cold 
rain, swimming the horse across the rivers, he made the 
long return trip and arrived home with a piece of ice 
about as big as your two fists. It is believed the cold rain 
saved Lizzie’s life. Plunging the over-heated horse into the 
cold river waters foundered the animal but in time he re- 
covered. . 

Among my valued keepsakes is a copy of Little Men 
and between its pages is a hand-painted bookmark. In- 
scribed on a fly-leaf is “George Rockwood. Merry Christ- 
mas, 1884. This is to help you to remember the girl 
for whom you took such a long ride one stormy winter.” 

I recall a most generous act of the Ward family. Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston and his partner Mr. Jagger lived 
in the east end of Highland Valley. In 1900 Mrs. Preston 
became ill and was taken to a private home in Escondido 
where she was nursed as long as they could afford to pay. 
It seemed she must return to her home on the hill but 
the kindly Mrs. Ward couldn’t think of that sick woman 
being taken away up there so far from help. The Ward 
family took Mrs. Preston and her husband into their 
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home. It proved to be a lingering illness and a difficult 


case. When Mr. Preston and the Wards became ex- 
hausted the neighbors took turns. Gertrude Edminster 
Potts, a retired graduate nurse who lived in the Valley, 
directed the care of the patient. Needless to say these 
kindnesses were very much appreciated. 
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San Pasqual is famed in romance as well as 
history and legend. In 1882, Helen Hunt Jackson visited 
the Valley and spent part of one day absorbing local 
color and material for her novel Ramona. She invited 
Abel M. Striplin to act as interpreter. He said she came 
in “great style, with a coach and four.” Mrs. Jackson 
relates she drove out from San Diego with a Catholic 
priest who held services at the church and she was able 
to talk to some of the Indians after the ceremony. She 
also writes of her stop at the inn at Bernardo where she 
interviewed the storekeeper regarding the Indians. 


“Tt stood on the south side of the valley — too far, 
Ramona felt from the blessed bell; but there had not been 
land enough for wheat-fields any nearer, and she could 
see the chapel and the posts, and on a clear day, the bell 
itself.” 


Thus Mrs. Jackson describes the location, the home 
of Ramona and Alessandro. I once asked an old settler 
where Ramona lived. “At the Thompson (W. F.) place, 
I remember a fig tree in that yard, and Mrs. Jackson’s 
book mentions a large fig tree.” But if one reads carefully 
it was at Ysidro’s home where 

“The great fig tree whose luxuriance and size were 
noted far and near throughout the country, stood half 


way down the slope, but the boughs shaded all three of 
the tule houses.” 
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Ysidro was Alessandro’s cousin who loaned them a 
house until they could build their own home. It was 
located near the chapel which was on the north side of 
the river. I asked another pioneer the question. “Oh, I 
think it was the Louie Thompson house.” This place 
was east and a little south of that of his brother. Since 
early settlers do not agree on the location, I like to picture 
Ramona’s home as being on the old Darling ranch, on a 
knoll which has recently been leveled by one of Fenton’s 
bull-dozers. I remember a small adobe which stood below 
the road several rods east of the Fenton dairy. 

After their marriage at Old Town, Ramona and Ales- 
sandro rode to San Pasqual and were welcomed by all 
the villagers. The Indian women learned to love Ramona 
and she was happy in the two-room adobe house Ales- 
sandro built. It was furnished with three chairs from San 
Luis Rey Mission, a rawhide bed, and most precious of 
all, a statuette of the Madonna which was kept in a 
niche between the bed and the window. In a pot grew a 
wild cucumber which twined about making a tiny bower. 
Ramona’s gold rosary with the ivory Christ hung beneath 
the Madonna. This became the shrine for all the village. 

A wide veranda was built the length of the little 
house and Ramona hoped the linnets would build their 
nests in the thatch but as there were no trees near no 
birds came. Alessandro assured her that when they 
planted fruit trees the linnets would come. 

They would have been very happy except for the 
ever-present fear they would be ejected from their lands 
by the whites. Soon after the christening of the baby, the 
whites began to encroach on Indian lands. Alessandro, 
in desperation, sold his stock and received some money 
for his home. Without a word of farewell to anyone 
Ramona and her husband and blue-eyed baby girl “set 
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off in the gray dawn before a creature was stirring in the 
village” for the San Jacinto Mountains. 

Of course we must remember Ramona is only a novel 
with an historical background but the local settings are 
described so vividly one can almost think the story is true. 
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While hiking in a canyon or along a hill-slope, 
usually near a stream, you may chance upon a large 
flat rock with grinding holes called metates. Some of. 
these Indian mortars are shallow while others are nine 
or ten inches deep and nearly a foot in diameter tapering 
to a small rounded bottom. Many years of grinding acorns 
and grain with a stone pestle have worn the holes deep 
and smooth. Single metates in rocks light enough to be 
moved have also been found. 

In days past, in various places on the hillsides, many 
arrowheads of quartz and flint have been picked up. 
Cemetery knoll and the Perrigo place were favorite 
haunts of the Indians for making these stone points for 
their arrows. A few spearheads have been found. On the 
knoll a small, flat, oval stone with a groove for polishing 
arrows was found. Another relic is a flint Indian needle 
which resembles a pocketknife blade with a hole at one 
end. Broken pottery pipe-stems with criss-cross lines have 
been found in the Valley. 

Several ollas large and small have been discovered 
hidden in sheltered rock-piles. While repairing fence high 
on the mountain side our son Clifford found five ollas 
of various sizes and a pottery basin. These six pieces had 
remained safe under a projecting boulder for years, in 
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fact until a fire burned the protecting brush and revealed 
the relics. | 

While excavating Julit Judson unearthed thirteen 
flat, polished stones about the circumference of a dollar. 
The Indians tossed these stones into the air and bet which 
side would turn up, a sort of “heads or tails” affair. 

Another interesting relic, a stone “spoon” was dis- 
covered by Willis Hardy near the Battlefield Park. One 
night the Lower Company’s ditch broke and water 
poured down the hillside for hours, washing a deep cut. 
In the morning after the water was shut off Willis was 
exploring and picked up this dark green, spoon-shaped 
rock. It feels smooth and oily like soapstone and is soft in 
texture. It is about four and a half inches long and the 
bowl is an inch and three quarters wide with a clumsy 
handle. Even the oldest Indians living at that time could 
not explain its origin or use. 

Elizabeth J. Roberts is the proud possessor of a rare 
Indian pottery vessel called a spirit olla. She has searched 
the Indian collections in museums and has never found a 
specimen. The Smithsonian Institute in Washington, D.C. 
recently reported, “No information is available to us 
regarding the spirit olla.” This piece of pottery given to 
Mrs. Roberts years ago is a small round olla with six 
openings at the top, each like the neck of a bottle. The 
four outer openings signify the points of the compass, 
north, south, east, and west. The center holes represent 
the man and the maid involved. 

An Indian girl wishing to win the affections of a man 
would visit the Quis-see-i who had the power to solicit the 
aid of the spirits. The magic vessel was made and filled 
with a love potion. Dancing around the maiden, the 
Quis-see-i sang and called upon the spirits to win the 
man of her choice. After the ceremony was completed the 
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olla was given to the Indian lass with instructions to bury 
it. Naturally these spirit ollas were considered sacred 
and hiding places have never been revealed. It is said this 
ceremony was equally effective when employed by a man 
to secure the love of a maid. 


A newspaper of May 31, 1936 has the following ac- 
count of the discovery of a disk or medal of Egyptian 
design. 

“On a ranch in San Pasqual Valley there is an old 
Indian burying ground. The cactus has obtained a height 
of eight or ten feet over this section of the ground. 

“While excavating for a building, F. C. Perrigo found 
evidence of a grave and dug on. At four feet his pick 
struck a burial olla. Before the days of the Franciscan 
Fathers, the Indians of the southwest cremated their dead 
and buried their ashes, broken pieces of bone, and their 
most prized possessions in an earthy olla. Sifting the dirt 
Perrigo found a little disk, three knives, two finished and 
one started, a piece of pipe and several arrowheads. 

“The disk is Egyptian in origin, a little larger than a 
fifty-cent piece, but thinner. In color it is somewhat the 
shade of both copper and bronze and is of very hard 
metal. There is nothing to throw light on it. Dr. Malcolm 
Rogers of the San Diego Museum has been unable to 
determine the metal and he is of the opinion the disk is of 
an ancient civilization.” 


One side of the disk pictures the sphinx and three 
pyramids while the reverse has various small designs and 
hieroglyphics. 

Through the years, many souvenirs of the Battle of 
San Pasqual have been found. One day Winnie Behrens 
brought to school a buckle marked “U. S.” Other battle- 
field relics picked up were a “Mass. Militia” button, an 
old mule shoe, and a broken saber. : 

My sister Lucie Rockwood Dyer has an old gun, a 
large muzzle-loading six-shooter about sixteen inches in 
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length. It was found on the top of an adobe wall under 
the eaves of an abandoned Indian house and it may have 
been lost in the Battle of San Pasqual. In three places it 
is Stamped, “E COMPANY NO 35,” and on the top a 
plate is marked “ADDRESS SAM’L COLT — NEW 
YORK CITY.” One side of the muzzle is worn quite no- 
ticably. This may have been done rubbing on the saddle 
on the long journey across the country. 


In 1926 when the Marine Corps at San Diego plan- 
ned to re-enact the Battle of San Pasqual, W. H. Dyer 
loaned them the gun and wooden models were made to 
be used in the performance. Elaborate preparations were 
made to reproduce the Battle on October 27, 1926. Holly- 
wood was interested in filming the scenes, which were to 
be used for an historical movie entitled “California,” 
featuring Archibald Gillespie as the hero. Kearny, Stock- 
ton, Fremont, and Kit Carson were also to be represented. 


On the 20th of October a message came calling the 
Marines to protect the United States mail trains which 
had been frequently robbed that year. The newspapers 
of San Diego had aroused much interest and when the 
plan was given up many people were disappointed. 

Under the title, “Plow Overturns Hand Grenade on 
Battlefield,” the following article appeared in a news- 
paper of June 13th, 1932. 

“Writers of American history will be compelled to 
change the story of the invention of the first hand grenade. 
Historians assert that the first grenade to be pitched by 
hand was made within recent years. However, what is 
believed to be a hand grenade used in the Battle of San 
Pasqual, the only battle of the Mexican War fought on 
California soil, has been found on the Battlefield site. The 
grenade is crude, no doubt having been made by General 
Kearny’s soldiers in their idle moments, but proof 1s 
unmistakable. 
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While plowing in virgin soil for a vegetable garden 
a man overturned the earth from a queer-looking object, 
which upon investigation proved to be the home-made 
grenade of Kearny and Kit Carson days. The find was 
on the ground about a mile east of the old Oaks ranch- 
house at the extreme west end of San Pasqual Valley, 
where the valley comes under the designation of Bernardo. 
It was found at a place near the present San Pasqual- 
Bernardo road where a running fight between Kearny 
and General Pico of the native California forces took 
place in December, 1846. Finds of former years mark the 
line of march of the Americans from East San Pasqual 
to West San Pasqual to their final camping place, where 
they rested until Carson brought the re-enforcements from 
San Diego. 


The grenade is oval, somewhat flat, and about the size 
of a large cigar lighter of the present day, and just right in 
weight to be thrown to a considerable distance. Explosive 
is supposed to be the core of the missile in a wrapping 
of what appears to be first aid gauze, tied securely with 
linen thread. About this compact package is a casing of 
thin sheet zinc which, now partly corroded, has preserved 
the interior all of the 80-odd years since the Mexican War 
days. In one end is securely embedded an army cap of 
copper of the kind used in muskets in those days. The end 
of the cap is exposed where it would possibly strike the 
ground of the enemy.” 
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BOOM! BOOM! 


The great boom of the 1880’s finally caught San Pas- 
qual in its mesh. On September 22nd, 1887, Brother 
George sent a letter to our sister Nettie in Sacramento. 


“If you stay away a few more years and then come 
back to the Valley, you wont know it at all. Mr. 
Thompson is going to lay his place off in town lots and 
sell them. So you see we will have a town as large as 
Sacramento in a few years.” 


W. F. Thompson had a town-site surveyed and named 
it San Pasqual City. A combination hotel and store build- 
ing was erected. It was a cheap “boom-day” structure 
with a large room which was intended to be used as a 
store, over which were eight tiny guest rooms reached 
by an outside stairway at the rear. Along the east side 
of the store room was a lean-to type addition large 
enough for a kitchen, dining room and lobby for the 
hotel but it was never partitioned. A veranda extended 
across the entire front of the building and there was an 
upper deck from which the guests (?) might view the 
scenery. But no one bought lots, no merchandise sold 
over the counters and no guests enjoyed the scenery from 
that upper deck. 

In order to start “San Pasqual City,’ Mr. Thompson 
mortgaged his ranch. When the boom broke he was broke, 
the fate of many throughout Southern California. 
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My brother’s letter also states, 


“We have a real estate office in the Valley now to help 
boom the thing and there will be a post-office before long” 
and ‘““The old Manassa place is being sold, but it is only 
for speculation.” 


This place is located west of the Battlefield Monu- 
ment. Here a town was staked out to be known as Garden 
City, but no lots were sold, nor improvements even 
started. The letter relates another “try-to-get-rich” 
scheme. “Olds Boys have sold out and gone to speculating 
in town lots over in the ‘Sunkissed Vale’ as they call 
Escondido.” | 

There was some exchange of ranch property for the 
letter mentions two sales. 

“Mr. Striplin, (Abel M.), has sold his place and 
bought ten acres off that apricot orchard of Mr. Judson’s 

and Mr. Judson sold his lower ranch for $8,000.” Some 

_ building was recorded in the letter, “Mr. Ross is going to 

build a house in the corner by Nancy Bandy’s grave. 

They are living in a tent now.” Another item of interest 

was, “Then Mr. Judson’s fine $3,000 house begins to 


_ loom up considerable. It is the finest house in the Valley, 
two stories high and a garret besides.” , 


Soon after the boom “busted,” the survey stakes were 
pulled up and used for firewood, the store room was 
occasionally used for a dance hall and the other parts of 
the building for a dwelling place. San Pasqual returned to 
a peaceful rural community. 

During the boom days some tall tales were told to in- 
duce easterners to settle in California. The manager of 
the Escondido Land and Town Company told a visitor, 
“They grow sweet potatoes in San Pasqual Valley that 
weigh sixteen pounds.” “Next time you see a sixteen 
pound sweet potato, ship it to me in New York City,” said 
the tourist. That fall my father dug one weighing twenty- 
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seven pounds. Labeling the crate, “Another California 
Lie Nailed,” the Escondido friend expressed the potato 
to the eastern city, C.O.D. No doubt, when the New 
Yorker paid the charges, he believed that was one “Cali- 
fornia Lie” which was true. _ 
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BURIAL CUSTOMS 


In rather recent times, a pre-historic Indian 
village was discovered on a place once occupied by F. C. 
Perrigo. D. F. Richardson and others spent some time 
excavating and found ashes, arrowheads, and indications 
of an ancient village. Nearby they unearthed remnants 
of cremations and at least three skeletons. In order to 
guard against evil spirits the Indians in the long, long 
ago made their burials close by their habitations. 

When the white people came to San Pasqual the 
Indians were burying in the graveyard located east of 
the Union school buildings. It had been their burial place 
for many, many years, in fact, so long, that all the original 
space inside the adobe wall had been used. Sometimes 
the original grave had been lost and in digging a new 
grave, bones would be found. In the early days these 
bones were carefully removed with two sticks and laid 
aside until the grave was being filled when they were as 
carefully replaced in the earth. 

Recently I stood beside the wire fence that protected 
the Indian graveyard from straying stock. It was lily 
blossom time. Hundreds of China lilies bore mute evi- 
dence that loved ones had sometime cared although the 
dilapidated old wooden fences around some of the 
graves, the weather-beaten crosses and the crumbling 
wall, made the spot seem very neglected. I thought of 
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other days when the sacred ground had been enclosed by 
a neat wall of adobe and in the center stood a tall 
wooden cross with a red heart painted in the middle of 
the arms. Now a cement cross of peculiar design has re- 
placed the one of wood and the old wire has been re- 
placed by a neat fence of iron pipe. 

San Pasqual Indians are scattered in all directions and 
few burials are made there but often in the fall of the 
year relatives and friends gather and clear the weeds from 
the plot and on November 2nd burn candles on the 
graves to commemorate All Souls Day. 

While the Indians were living in the hills north of the 
Valley relatives and friends gathered to hold a wake, if 
one of their number died. There was always plenty of 
wine and as a result sometimes the party became a happy 
affair. When I was a little girl our family was driving by 
one Sunday and saw men at work at the little graveyard 
so we drove near to witness the ceremony. The grave 
diggers were talking and laughing as if it were a gay 
occasion. 

I remember the time I went with my parents to 
attend the funeral of an Indian woman who was the 
wife of a white man. The services were held in the little 
adobe chapel and the coffin was placed on the dirt floor 
before the adobe altar. Several squaws knelt around it and 
chanted the prayers for the dead. The congregation 
stood as there were no seats. What impressed me most 
was the darkness. The windows were small and I was 
surrounded by adults who shut off more of the dim 
light and it seemed gloomy indeed to me. 

When the Indians were driven from the Valley some 
of them moved to Mesa Grande to make their homes. A 
young girl died and her body was brought to her native 
village for burial. After the service at the church the 
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paper-flower-bedecked coffin was carried on the shoulders 
of six tall squaws who led the procession to the burial 
grounds. When one of the grave diggers who had been 
watching the chapel saw the procession starting, he 
ran down and joined the group at the rear and fired a 
pistol into the air over the heads of the casket bearers. 
We never understood the meaning of this strange proced- 
ure but recently an Indian explained the old custom. 
When a person died three pistol shots were fired into the 
air. When the body was removed from the home to the 
chapel for the funeral service there were three shots. 
Again the pistol was discharged three times when the 
casket was borne from the church to the graveyard and 
finally there were three more shots as the body was 
lowered into the grave. This ceremony symbolized speed- 
ing the spirit heavenward. 


FELICITA 
By Elizabeth J. Roberts, October 28th, 1911 


Near the close of this perfect October day we drove 
over to the old Indian graveyard in San Pasqual to attend 
the funeral of an Indian princess. 


From the distance we could see quite a company of 
Indians gathered near a coffin by an open grave. As we 
drew nearer we could hear a high voice singing in purest 
Spanish, The singer was a visiting Mexican woman who 
seemed to have charge of the ceremonies. Most of the 
Indians are nominally Catholic and at their funerals some 
one of the number usually repeats the prayers for the 
‘dead but this woman was singing an improvised song of 
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her own, telling of the shortness of life and the certainty 
of death. 7 
“The millionaires, the governors, 
And the poor Indians, 
All come to rest at last 
In Mother Earth. . 
There is no difference.” 


Thus she sang. When she had finished a man stepped 
forward, removed the cover of the plain little County 
coffin and all drew near for a last look at Felicita La 
Chappa, oldest resident of San Pasqual and daughter of 
Pontho, the last of the hereditary chiefs of the San Pas- 
qual Indians. 


_As I looked down at the quiet old face I thought of 
the story of her life as she told me herself a couple of 
years ago. I believe some of it is of sufficient interest to 
pass on. 


Felicita was born more than one hundred years ago in 
a little tule hut on the shore of the great laguna near 
Bernardo. The laguna is not there now for a hundred 
years is a long, long time. She never saw a white man until 
she was a large girl perhaps twelve years old; then a 
padre with a company of Mexican soldiers came to the 
Valley from the San Diego Mission. 


The padre ordered all the children of the Valley to be 
brought to him at a certain place and time for baptism. 
The Indian mothers were dreadfully frightened but 
dared not disobey so at the appointed time they came 
timidly to the willow booth that had been erected for the 
priest and there the little ones were baptised and re- 
named. “I watched the padre as he baptised the other 
children,” Felicita told me, ‘and seeing no harm come 
to them I lost my fear. When my turn came I smiled 
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into his face, then he said, ‘I name thee Felicita.’ That is 
how we have Spanish names instead of the Indian names 
we had before.” 


After this many years passed by with little to break 
the monotony. Felicita grew to mature womanhood. Then 
came the Mexican War and the Battle of San Pasqual. 
I will repeat the words as nearly as possible in the words 
of the Indian. 


“Mexican soldiers riding beautiful horses came through 
our Valley quite often and at last a company came and 
camped in our village. They took some of our huts and 
we crowded into those that were left for it was winter 
time. Early one rainy morning we saw soldiers that were 
not Mexicans come riding down the mountain side. They 
looked like ghosts coming through the mist and then the 
fighting began. 

“The Indians fled in fear to the mountains on the 
north side of the Valley from where they looked down 
and watched the battle. All day long they fought. We saw 
some Americans killed and knew they were in a bad way. 

“That afternoon Pontho, my father, called his men 
together and asked them if they wished to help the 
Americanos in their trouble. The men said they did. 
When darkness was near Pontho sent a messenger to 
the Mexican chief telling him to trouble the Americans 
no more that night else the Indians would help the 
Americans. And the Mexican chief heeded the message 
and the Americans were left to bury their dead and to 
rest because of my father’s message. The Americanos do 
not know of this but my people know of it.” 


Shortly after this battle, California became a part of 
the United States, and in those days Chief Pontho was a 
prominent figure. The old man had important papers 
from the Mexican government showing that San Pasqual 
was intended for an Indian reservation. He was prepar- 
ing to make a trip to Washington, D. C., to present these 
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papers and try to have our government set aside San 
Pasqual as an Indian reservation when he was suddenly 
killed by a kick of a vicious horse. 


Pontho’s son took his father’s place but died very 
soon and never again did the San Pasqual Indians have 


a real chief, a man who could compel their obedience 


and fight for their rights. 


The white settlers now began taking possession of the 
rich lands of San Pasqual and the Indians were gradu- 
ally pushed out of the Valley that had been their home 
for centuries. 

About five years ago Felicita, only living daughter 
of Chief Pontho and her aged husband Morales, were 
found sick, destitute, and despondent in an old hut far 
up one of the canyons. Some of the white settlers impelled 
by a tardy sense of justice, established the old couple 
in a tiny cabin by the roadside. A bed and stove were 
provided and, most precious of all, they were assured of 
the friendship and care of the Valley folk. Here the old 
Indians have lived in peace and contentment. Old 
Morales driving his donkey is now a familiar figure and 
always picturesque, as he takes his slow way up and down 
the Valley. At each house he is sure of friendly greetings 
and of some gift to carry home. Did we pay so much as 
the interest on the value of the lands taken from them, I 
wonder? 

When the coffin was closed and lowered into the 
grave, the Indian women raised their voices in the 
death wail. Their clothing was copied after that of their 
white sisters but the death wail sounded as wild, as 
shrill, as primitive, as one could imagine it sounded in the 
long ago when there were no white sisters to copy. 


As we left the grave we passed Old Morales and his 
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donkey making their way slowly along the road. “Good 
bye, Morales, come tomorrow and have dinner,” we 
called out. The tired old face brightened with a smile as 
he called back, “‘Si, si, Senora.” Then he was left behind. 
Felicita left no children, so tonight Old Morales is all 
alone in the tiny cabin they called home. 


FELICITA 
By Ben Ward 


Far she looks to the western sky where the mists 
of the evening are hanging low, | 
Far beyond is the spirit land, the hunting grounds 
that the Redmen know. | 
All her tribesmen have gone there, one by one, 
and soon she too must go. 
Only in dreams can she see them now or hear 
their voices in the whispering night, 
When the campfire embers, burning low, 
cast their shadows in the flickering light, 
While the fog drifts inland from the sea 
like ghosts in garments white. 


Or when the magic that holds the west, 
lies o’er the mesa in the golden haze, 
As the soft wind coming across the hills 
rustles the leaves of the ripening maize. 
Then she sees them coming with silent tread, 
and she lives once more in the long past days. 


She sees the Mission Fathers come, she sees 
the Spaniard in trappings gay, 

But all is vanished that once she knew, 

All but the memories of yesterday, 

When her heart was young, and her footsteps light, 
on the long trail’s winding way. 


The pioneers were a sturdy people but when death 
claimed an early settler it was customary to bury the 
body on the ranch where he had lived. As years passed 
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there were graves on many San Pasqual ranches. In the 
early 1880’s W. F. Thompson donated a plot for a ceme- 
tery on the slope at the east end of his ranch. Nancy 
Bandy, daughter of a pioneer family, was laid to rest 
there and a tiny baby of another resident. Mr. Thomp- 
son sold the ranch and no other burials were made at 
that place. A number of years later John B. Judson 
offered a plot east of the Adventist church where his 
little daughter and his niece’s baby had been buried. ‘Two 
more burials were made but no legal steps were taken 
to make it a cemetery. Time went on and the resi- 
dents decided to use the beautiful knoll on the north side 
of the river as a permanent burying ground. Two graves 
were already on the knoll and some bodies were removed 
to this location. A temporary survey of the grounds had 
been made but in 1911 the San Pasqual Cemetery Associ- 
ation was organized. A licensed surveyor plotted the 
hill-top, a deed was secured from Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Trussell and the heirs of B. B. Rockwood, and the State. 
of California granted a charter. 

_ There are still some lonely graves. Near where the 
Ramona grade starts up the canyon two old friends lie 
side by side, Uncle Jimmie Latta who dropped dead 
while carrying in an armful of stove-wood, and John 
Bush who was drowned. Across the river from the Latta 
place Mr. Bush lived alone. During a flood in the 1880's 
the river was washing his beehives away and evidently he 
tried to save them. When the Lattas had seen no smoke 
rising from his chimney for two days they became anx- 
ious. As soon as the river was low enough so the men 
dared to cross Mr. Latta and a friend went over on horse- 
back and found the old man’s body partially buried in the 
sand by his apiary. There is another lone grave near the 
church where lie the remains of ‘““Old Man Hunt” who 
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hanged himself in a chicken house, a tragedy never ex- 
plained. A slope at the west end of the Valley holds the 
graves of a mother and son. In Little Clevenger Canyon 
back of the Adventist school, I am told that near a pile 
of boulders is a lonely grave formerly marked by a cross. 
It is said to contain the body of a white man killed by a 
bull in very early times. 

Funeral and burial customs have changed since pio- 
neer days. Doctors, nurses, and hospitals were not avail- 
able in those early times. When a pioneer fell ill he was 
cared for in his own home by his family or a neighbor 
who was more experienced. If the patient failed to re- 
cover all the neighbors offered assistance. | 

There being no undertaker, a couple of neighbor 
friends bathed, dressed, and “laid out” the corpse. An- 
other neighbor handy with carpenter tools fashioned a 
coffin of redwood, neatly lined it with white cloth and 
covered the outside with black material. If the deceased 
were a young person or child, white sometimes was used 
for the covering. Handles for the casket could be bought 
at the hardware store. Other neighbors gathered at 
the burial spot and prepared a grave. Since there were 
no morticians available there could be no embalming 
so a Carbolic acid solution was used as a preservative. 
In my mind I still associate the odor of carbolic with a 
funeral. | 

It was customary for two neighbors to spend the 
night at the home of the bereaved family to keep vigil 
near the body of the deceased. Often a Valley resident 
conducted the memorial services at the home and grave 
for which others sang appropriate hymns. Flowers from 
the gardens arranged in bouquets, wreaths, or in the 
form of a cross or an anchor were brought to honor the 
memory of a departed friend. For a funeral only white 
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flowers were considered suitable. For an aged person, 
purple, usually heliotrope, might be used sparingly. 

At the grave the casket was lowered into the grave 
by placing a long leather harness line under each end 
of the coffin and carefully lowering it to its last resting 
place. Friends watched anxiously lest there be a slip and 
the casket dropped into the grave. Kind friends filled the 
grave, the mourners looked sadly on while the mound 
was covered with home-grown garden bouquets and 
floral pieces. 
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“Come boys let’s get started,” said the boss 
one cold November morning about daybreak. “I want 
to finish plowing those hills today so I can sow the grain 
before the rains come.” The hills referred to are a chain 
described in the ghost story and the boys were Julio and 
Alejandro, each with a plow and eight-horse team. 

As the forenoon wore on the day became warm and 
Julio sat on his plow to day-dream. He thought of the 
gay silk bandanas he had seen at Graham and Steiner’s 
store in Escondido, the jaunty sombrero at Stevenson 
Brothers’ and perhaps the silver-mounted bridle at 
Haney’s harness shop. At noon Julio told the boss he had 
important business in town so the rancher himself took 
the team that afternoon. One team followed the other 
‘round and ’round the hill, nearer and nearer the sumac 
bushes than had ever before been plowed. Suddenly the 
boss who was in the lead stopped and told Alejandro he 
had broken something and must go to town. He told him 
to drive around the plow left standing in the furrow and 
not go near it. The farmer hurried off to the barn with his 
eight horses. After his departure Alejandro became in- 
terested or curious and sneaked up to see what he could 
see. He was amazed to find, not a broken plow but a 
broken olla and a pile of golden coins glistening in the 
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sunshine. Perhaps that was one pot of gold Lorenzo’s ghost 
neglected to reveal. 

Alejandro hurried back to his team when he realized 
he had been told not to go near that plow. Soon the 
farmer appeared in great haste with a span of horses 
hitched to a spring wagon but by that time Alejandro was 
on the other side of the hill and did not see what hap- 
pened. What disposal was made of the treasure is still a 
secret and a mystery. 
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SCHOOL DAY 


By Laura E. Fenton 


_ The little girl was running very fast and the 
more she thought of what lay ahead the faster she ran. 
Yes, you have guessed right, she was on her way to 
school. But you are mistaken if you think she was hurry- 
ing to learn the latest about Mr. Rat and Mrs. Pussy Cat 
or even “The six little rabbits who went out to run.” 
Nor was it the fascinating prospect of working at the 
blackboard nor the joy of seeing teacher’s smiling face 
and hearing her pleasant ‘““Good Morning” which was 
causing all the speed. 

Sometimes the little girl rode to school behind brother 
while sister rode a pony all by herself. Lately sister 
wanted to ride sideways like a big lady. Brother and 
the little girl didn’t like this for sister insisted on riding 
slowly for fear her saddle would turn. Even when brother 
demonstrated one could ride at a fast gallop with the 
cinch swinging loose sister still thought it dangerous to 
hurry. Of course when brother’s pony jumped that bad- 
ger hole and the saddle and brother were left riding the 
badger hole it may have influenced sister. 

But this morning all three children were walking the 
three miles to school which meant little to children 
whose mountain play-ground had a five-mile radius. 
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The little girl was happy. Mother had said she could 
start early, therefore, as soon as she had surreptitiously 
put her hat in the lunch-pail so brother and sister would 
carry it, she was on her way. Her heart sang “I'll be on 
time. I'll be on time.” 

It was very important to be on time for if you were 
at school real early when the big boys (twelve to four- 
teen) chose sides for the baseball game you would be 
chosen to play all the week, but if most of the good 
players were there ahead of you you didn’t have much 
of a chance. The little girl had trouble hitting the ball 
but was a good runner and catcher, almost as good as 
Edith. » 

This morning her eyes were bright with anticipation 
as she gaily but swiftly jumped the rocks and weeds in 
the pathway to school. She knew she would be one of the 
earliest. She hoped the captain would say “You be first 
baseman” or even “You be catcher.” Of course up to this 
time she had been only shortstop. 

When she arrived at school Don and Ramon were 
choosing sides and she was duly called. When it came 
time for the little girl to bat her captain suggested they 
let one of the boys bat for her and the other captain 
agreed. On and on and on went her ball hit by proxy. 
How the little girl ran. Glory be! A real home run. She 
had no sooner got her breath after this exploit than the 
school bell rang so everybody made a dash for the well 
and a drink. Brother and Beto were the first to get the 
cup. Soon there was a lively battle over it. The little 
girl was speechless with fear. But teacher appeared and 
Beto and brother weren’t allowed to use the cup until 
everyone else had had a drink. Then all the boys and 
girls, nearly two dozen, lined up in front of the school 
house according to the way they sat in their desks. The 
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teacher gave the word and they marched into the one- 
room building. 

First came morning exercises. Teacher read, then 
everybody sang songs. Teacher could play the organ and 
sing at the same time. The little girl didn’t sing aloud any 
more since the day she went on singing after everyone 
else had stopped but her mouth went through the mo- 
tions. After morning exercises everyone was busy with 
slate or book. The little girl hung her new slate-rag on 
the side of her desk where all could see and admire. 
Most of the desks had dirty rags hanging down but 


across the aisle the little girl could see the beautiful red 


box in which Mary kept her slate-rag. Mary had told her 
all about it. Formerly this pretty box was just an old 
tin box with tobacco printed on the side but teacher said 
not to bring tobacco boxes to school. So Mary had taken 
it home and her mama had painted it that lovely red. 
Mary didn’t have to ask every so often to wet her slate- 
rag for she had a wonderful bottle which once had held 
perfume in which she kept water for her rag. Mary 
sometimes let her friend use this wonderful bottle so, as 
the little girl hung up her new rag, she looked hopefully 
across at Mary and soon was happily moistening her rag 
using Mary’s perfume bottle. It was so nice to have good 
friends. | 

Then the little girl began reading to herself, “Six 
little rabbits went out to run, up hill and down hill, O 
such fun.” She liked this story best because she could read 
it with the book right side up or upside down. The ones 
about Mr. Rat and the Pussy Cat and “I see a dog, the 
dog sees me” were always bringing in strange words. 
Finally the little girl grew tired of reading so looked 
across to see what brother and sister were doing. They 
were in the same class and sat together when they studied 
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as mother could afford only one copy of the books needed. 
Sister always studied hard except on examination day. 
Then when everyone else was putting in extra study she 
would read a story for she always remembered all the 
answers yet she was so intent on her lessons she often 
missed interesting happenings in school. On the other 


| hand the little girl and brother saw all that went on, 


brother usually a helper in the events. 

Just now brother was sitting very close to sister. Soon 
sister unconsciously moved over, brother crowded up 
again and again sister moved over. The little girl watched, 
fascinated. She knew what was going to happen. Brother 
kept crowding up and sister kept moving over but her 
eyes and mind were on the lesson in the book. Suddenly 
sister fell off the edge of the seat flat on the floor. Before 
the noise could reach teacher’s ears brother was sitting 
in his own place apparently deep in study. At teacher’s 
““Musie, you must be more careful,” brother gave sister 
the why-do-you-do-that look as though he had had 
nothing to do with it. 

Then the little girl turned her head to see what Amy 
was giggling about, Amy who was so quiet and studious. 
She saw it was one of Ben’s pictures. He drew one nearly 
every day when he should have been studying but the 
little girl liked to look at them too. The little girl looked 
at teacher to see if she were looking but teacher was 
listening to the eighth grade read. The little girl loved to 
listen to them also, especially when Cora-Belle read “The 
stag at eve had drank his fill” or “The boy stood on the 
burning deck.” In fact it was more fun to listen to the 
class in front recite than to study at one’s desk. The front 
seats had no desks in front of them, and each class in 
turn would take these seats when it was time to recite. 
The seats were not far from the blackboard so it was 
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thrilling to work at the blackboard when a class was 
reciting. Teacher sometimes let the little girl study at 
the board. One could do arithmetic such as three times 
three is six or is it nine? Sometimes the little girl would 
write an original story. This was fascinating but it had 
its disadvantages as the little girl’s individuality in 
spelling often caused the others to laugh. This was 
embarrassing so the little girl would erase quickly with a 
sheep’s-wool-covered eraser. But teacher would always 
say “That’s a very nice story.” Those troublesome words 
would appear in a spelling lesson later. 

Today for instance, there was snow to spell and now 
teacher was calling the little girl’s group forward. The 
other two in the class spelled their words correctly. The 
little girl did hope she could. Of course the word “snow” 
would come to her. With teacher’s “sss” finally the 
little girl said ‘“‘S.”’ Now the teacher said “nnn” and after 
great mental effort the little girl brought out “N.” Next 
the teacher made a circle with her lips and the little girl 
said “O.’? But it seemed there was another awful letter. 
Try as she could, she couldn’t think what teacher’s lips 
meant. Even Spencer, the baby of the class, looked very 
knowing. Finally after a number of vain guesses the little 
girl looked up brightly at teacher and said “O, I know 
— TT.” Everybody laughed but brother and sister. They 
were too humiliated for even little Spencer knew better. 
The little girl knew she had brought disgrace upon the 
family but teacher, though she too had laughed, pre- 
tended it didn’t matter very much. And during recess the 
little girl redeemed herself by catching a high fly. 

At recess also there was a tragic incident. Some boys 
made little Mary cry by hollering at her, “Red head, 
ginger bread, ten cents a loaf.” The little girl thought 
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it must be awful to have red hair. Little did she dream 
the day would come when she would think nothing could 
be prettier. 

At noon everybody took their tin dinner pails outside 
in the shade where lunch was eaten. The baseball players 
ate rapidly and were soon out playing. The little girl was 
_ disappointed when her chum Nettie sought the big girls’ 
group in place of playing ball. The big girls just sat 
around and visited. Bert too was disappointed because 
he thought Nettie was pretty nice. 

The afternoon was to be especially exciting for after 
some more reading, geography and arithmetic, all books 
and slates were put away, the water-bucket and cup were 
passed up and down the aisles, then everybody was 
ready for the real business of the day, practicing the 
program for closing day and the eighth grade graduation. 
There was singing and recitations. The big boys had a, 
beautiful wand drill and the little girls were in a fan drill. 

And believe it or not, a man came and took every- 
body’s picture. It certainly was thrilling. 
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Attending school in an old adobe while an 
Indian family lived in the adjoining room, was the ex- 
perience of the children when school first opened in the 
San Pasqual School District in 1875. The district was 
organized April roth of that year with C. Washburn, 
John Clevenger, and W. H. Thompson as the Board of 
Trustees. 

The first teacher was J. B. Newcomb who commenced 
his term July 19th, 1875, with ten pupils enrolled the 
first month. In December the number had increased to 
sixteen by the addition of several boys. In the spring 
some of the boys dropped out, presumably to work. At- 
tendance was very poor as the annual report shows the 
“average belonging” was twelve while the “average at- 
tending” was six and a half, or 55%. The next year im- 
proved, the average “belonging” was seventeen and a 
90% attendance. Mr. Newcomb’s salary was sixty-five 
dollars a month. 


Some entries from an old account book of the Trustees 
are copied with original spelling and capitals. 

July the 15 Due C. Washburn for school 

1 Bucket 50, 1 Broom 50, Botle ink 1214, 1 tin cupp, 1.25 

oct the 16 1875 order upon County suprintendent of 

Publick Schools in Favor of J. B. Newcomb out of the 

County fund 95.20 
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order No 2 in favor of A. B. Griggs for working on school 


hous 8 dayes 24.00 
order No 3 favor Librado Silves for holling Lomber 
for school hous 11.25 


order No 5 Devendorff for nales for the school hous 6.91 

order No 6 in favor of Graham & Co for nales hinges 3.25 

order No 13 in favor of F. N. Palley for paing Frait 

on Desks 5.80 
(F. N. Pauley for paying freight) 

Order No 36 A. B. Gregg for making tabel for school 1.00 
Order No 39 John Cheno Montel for wood $1.75 
(Chino Montiel) 

order No 42 W. J. Bandy Work makeing A well for 

San Pasqual Deastrict $18.00 
Order No 46 To N. R. Roberts for taking census __ 10. 
Other items paid were “stoav and pipe $15, a Pump 
$9.92,” and “A chair $2.50.” 


In 1876 a small frame school house was built in the 
center of the west end of the Valley. During the school 
year of 1888-89 additions and repairs were made as 
specified in the 

“Contract for Addition to School House. 

“To the Board of Trustees San Pasqual District. 

“TI will move the present school house in your district 
back 24 feet and raise it to the height you require and 
place under it a substantial foundation of lumber and - 
will remove the front end and build on to it an addition 
sixteen by twenty-four feet the same height and finish as 
the portion now standing (except the paint) with ceiling, 
wainscoting, library, cornice, gable roof, and any number 
of doors and windows you desire, doing all in a sub- 
stantial and workmanlike manner for sixty dollars ($60) 
provided that all material is furnished me to do said 
work. I further agree to wait until the close of school 


for the present school year for my pay.” 
“W. B. Ferguson.” 


The above document is not dated, but according to an 
entry in the records “W. B. Ferguson, for building school 
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house and sundry fixings,” was paid $65.00 August 13, 
1889. 

Later this building was moved from the center of 
the Valley to a new location on the road near the S. F. 
Wood residence and continued to be used for a year or 
so after the two districts were united in 1918. 


Among the teachers of those early days are the names 
of Sarah Judson (Striplin), Eva M. Chandler, E. L. 
Richards, Laura A. Hunsaker, Mrs. S. F. Wood, Mary 
E. Walker, Lizzie Judson (Roberts), Maude R. Smith 
(Trask), Walter B. Ferguson, Helen Taylor, Maggie 
O’Connell, G. G. Eldridge, P. W. Kauffman, Althea 
Corey, Fannie Pease, Eunice Abbey (Ward), Nelle 
Christiansen (Taylor), Myrtle Peet (McVey). © 


EAST SAN PASQUAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Children living in the upper end of the Valley had 
a long way to go to school so, two years after the establish- 
ment of the San Pasqual district, it was divided and the 
East San Pasqual school was organized July 14, 1877. 

For a short time the first teacher, Mrs. Lizzie Marsh- 
all Bevington, held school in her home on the north side 
of the river. Later sessions were in a small frame building 
located near the old adobe Judson home. In answer to 
the question in her annual report, “Have you suitable 
accommodations for all the pupils who wish to attend? 
Mrs. Bevington wrote, “I taught in a honey-house.” To 
the questions regarding ventilation and water, she wrote 
“Bad” and “No water.” 

During the opening month of July there were sixteen 
pupils enrolled and by October there were twenty-two 
children, whose number dwindled, until in the closing 
month, (January), there were only twelve children at- 
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tending. After being divided the San Pasqual district 
still had an enrollment of from twelve to nineteen 
scholars. 

Teachers following Mrs. Bevington were E. L. Rich- 
ards, Inanda Dranga, Mabel Rickey, Fannie Mills (Mrs. 
Horace Bradt), Frances A. Brown, Mr. Joy, F. B. Hunt, 
Lizzie Judson (Roberts), Annie E. Dowell, Anna F. Al- 
brecht (Mrs. C. K. Holmberg), Maude R. Smith 
(Trask), Fannie Holton (Kirkham), Lillian A. Paris 
(Mrs. Fred E. Judson), Mrs. Ellen A. Bush, W. H. 
Mason, Lucy Clarke, Mrs. Margaret D. Kelton, Honnie 
H. Kelly, Mrs. Laura M. Dake, Artie Williams (Miller), 
Mrs. Frank Salmons, Ella Wood, Margaret Graney, 
Katherine Dorn, Martha Hale (Cassou), Nelle Sims 
(Honn), Minnie Evans (Rosenberry), Ruth Kruse 

(Wood), Mary Beckler, Grace Ball, Mary Clough, 
Clarissa Keyes (Graham), Mabel Francis. 


THE OLD ADOBE 


“I am teaching in the only adobe school house in 
San Diego County,” proudly wrote a teacher to friends 
in the East when she opened her first school in California, 
the East San Pasqual, September, 1905. In recent years 
this old building has become more famous. It was built 
about 1882 on land donated by O. Darling. N. R. Rob- 
erts was the mason in charge of the construction and other 
Valley residents helped including Henry Fenton, the 
boy who drove the horse that was used to mix the mud 
for the adobe bricks. 


The schoolroom was originally furnished with hand- 
made double desks of redwood. Great was the chagrin 
of the boy, who for punishment, was made to share one 
of these double desks with a girl. Those were the days 
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when we bought our own books, or at least our parents 
did. On opening day we trudged off to school afoot with 
our arms loaded with books, slates, and lunch pails. I 
never saw a paper bag lunch when I went to school. 
Speaking of slates reminds me of the little bottle of water 
and dirty rag each child had tied on a string and hang- 
ing at the side of the desk. How happy I was to find an 
empty cologne bottle with a sprinkler top, to take to 
school to clean my slate. Slates have been relegated to 
the past along with the common drinking cup, linen 
towel, and school comb. 

In our day the only paper used in school was “‘fools- 
cap,” large double sheets suitable for writing with ink. 
We furnished our own transportation, usually “Shank’s 
pony.” Now the children have not only free schools but 
free books, free paper and pencils, as well as free trans- 
portation. If only there were some free sugar-coated 
pills filled with knowledge so the children wouldn’t have 
to study, what a care-free world this would be! 

Before the river was bridged children could attend 
school only irregularly in the winter, so a fall term began 
in July or August and continued until sometime in De- 
cember. A spring term started in March and completed 
the school year of eight months. Even with the winter 
vacation we couldn’t escape all the rainy weather, and 
that reminds me of the fun (?) we had getting to and 
from school, Our dear old school stands on the hillside 
but in order to reach it in the dry season, we had to cross 
a dusty alkali flat. Was there ever so dusty a dust as al- 
kali dust? In rainy weather this dust became the most 
slippery slush you ever tried to slide over or slither 
through. Many a time someone slipped and sat down in 
the muddy mess. Children had no rubbers or galoshes, 
they were lucky if they had shoes. Sometimes we paddled 
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along to school with our shoes so full of water our feet 
would fairly squidge. Sometimes on a rainy day at the 
close of school, my father would come for us. He would 
load into the wagon every child going our way and cover 
us with a sailcloth. We never felt abused or mistreated 
at getting out into the weather, in fact I think we enjoyed 
it. 

During the months when the river was running, my 
father built us a footbridge of planks supported by tall 
saw-horses. A sudden rise in the water has floated away 
many a good plank. When we were children we were 
experts at walking these twelve-inch planks, but not all 
our friends were so skilled. We laughed with glee if some- 
one became dizzy and fell into the water. One time a 
girl holding onto my sister lost her balance and both got 
a ducking. 

I recall the good times we had walking home from 
school when the weather was pleasant. Herbert Judson 
used to give Bertha Spear and me black walnuts from 
a tree that grew beside the road. We girls would stop 
at a rock-pile and crack and eat nuts until our older 
sisters came from school. We also enjoyed watching the 
little ground owls that lived in a vacant field across the 
road. I believe the Valley has become too civilized for 
this interesting and amusing little creature but I can still 
see this grotesque little fellow standing on a mound of 
earth beside a squirrel or badger hole and unafraid, 
watch us as we walked along. It looked as if his head 
were mounted on a pivot, for as he stared at us, he seemed 
to turn his head entirely around. 

And the badgers, what a pest they were, making large 
holes while digging for gophers in alfalfa fields. There 
was always danger of a horse breaking a leg in one of 
these holes. Badgers are no longer common in the Valley 
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but there is a newcomer, the ’possum, who has no friends. 

Because there was always two distinct terms and for 
various other reasons, there was frequent change of 
teachers. Records show that Lizzie Judson taught three 
months in the west district and then finished out a term 
of six weeks in the east end. In contrast E. L. Richards 
holds the record, one year in the East San Pasqual and 
more than four years in the San Pasqual district. But 
Lizzie Judson, now Mrs. Roberts, is without doubt the 
most famous of all San Pasqual Valley teachers, be- 
cause at the close of that six weeks’ term, she and her 
pupils posed for the now famous photograph which was 
reproduced in LIFE, September 4th, 1944, with an 
account of the great re-union Henry G. Fenton, one of 
her pupils, originated. A chapter on that subject is 
entitled “The Class of 1886.” 

At one time the East District was having difficulty 
keeping teachers because of the pretty young school- 
ma’ams getting married. A tall, angular, plain-faced 
spinster applied for the school and was employed and 
the trustees gave a sigh of relief. They were sure here 
was one teacher they could keep as long as they desired. 
But on the closing day of the term a young (?) man 
appeared to take her home and the news of their mar- 
riage soon afterward reached the Valley. 

Returning to the topic, ‘Teachers’ Annual Reports,” 
one outstanding feature is the beautiful penmanship of 
those early pedagogues. Some interesting answers appear 
to the list of twenty-five questions. In reply to “Have 
you an ample supply of good water?” through the years, 
various answers were given. One_ teacher reported 
“Sometimes,” other answers were, “Abundance,” “Ample 
but of medium quality,” “Yes if the well were attended 
to,” “An abundance but not good,” “Pump out of order,” 
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“No, the well caved in” and ‘“‘Yes, because I carry it 
myself forty rods.” 

Our school obtained its water supply from a dug well, 
a few feet in diameter, with a wooden curb to keep it 
from caving. The curb extended a few feet above the 
ground and on two sides were upright posts several feet 
high with a cross-piece from which was suspended a 
pulley wheel about a foot in diameter. A long rope was 
run through the pulley and a well-bucket attached to one 
end of the rope. An old-fashioned well-bucket has a cone- 
shaped bottom, so it can be more easily filled and drawn 
up. There is a trick in filling a well-bucket, a sudden jerk 
of the rope turns it upside down or on its side so it will 
fill. 

Remember the item copied from the old record book, 
“1 bucket 50c and 1 tin cup 124/c?” In our school a deep 
window-sill made by the thick adobe wall was a fine place 
to set the water pail and drinking cup. Only one cup, 
remember, for the whole school. We had no fear of germs 

in those happy days. — 
_ Another question in those old reports was, “Have you 
followed the course of study prescribed by the State 
Board of Education, including calisthenics?” One teacher 
drew a line through the last two words. Another replied, 
“Yes, except the last point which is not needed.” (How I 
hated “exercises” as we called them). Several teachers 
wrote “Yes,” while others answered “Nearly so,” “As 
far as practicable,” “As nearly as applicable” or “pos- 
sible.” 

Another question on the list which brought a variety 
of answers was, “How many water-closets? In what 
condition?” Answers were “One — good.” “One — tol- 
erable,” “One, in very poor condition,” “Two— new,” 
“Two — passable,” “A sufficiency” and “None, as none 
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are wanted.” (In 1872, the old style out-door privy was 
in vogue and Mr. Newcomb’s answer referred to flush 
toilets. ) 

Both schools made good use of their meager library 
funds. Reports of the first year show thirteen books on 
the shelves at the San Pasqual school, which gradually in- 
creased until in ten years there were 236 volumes. In 
1877 the East San Pasqual started with thirty books and 
by 1890 had 287 volumes in the library. 

In the early 1890’s the State school system undertook 
to grade the country schools. The East district was get- 
ting nicely adjusted to the new plan when a white-haired 
man came to teach. He claimed he was prematurely gray 
and forty-nine years old. (The Great Register of Voters 
gave his age as sixty-three). He seemed ancient to the 
pupils and his ideas proved to be likewise. His hobby was 
Reading and he grouped all of the seven or eight grades 
into three reading classes. And were we drilled? He kept 
a strap in his desk which he used to punish all infrac- 
tions, even whispering. One noon, we “big” girls were sit- 
ting on some boards under a pepper tree eating lunch 
when. this teacher came down and gave us a lecture on 
the danger of sitting on damp ground. The next day we 
put our boards on some small rocks, the biggest we could 
find and again he appeared with the greeting, “You just 
try to defy me, you sit as near to the ground as possible.” 
One girl laughed and she was invited up to the school- 
room and he got out his strap. “You don’t dare whip me, 
I’ve done nothing to be punished for,” she said, and he 
evidently agreed for he put the strap away with evident 
reluctance. The older boys who were out of school used 
to chant, “You talk so hateful, you walk so hateful, and 
you are so hateful,” much to our amusement. 

According to those old reports, there was absolutely 
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no playground equipment, but children did not lack 
exercise or fun, for they provided their own amusements. 
At times they were fortunate enough to have a black rub- 
ber ball, but more often balls were made of narrow strips 
of cloth tightly wound round and round and then sewed 
through and through with a needle using coarse thread 


to keep it from unwinding. If a child found a bit of rub- 


ber for the center of a rag ball, he was fortunate indeed. 
_ Ante-over was a favorite pastime. ‘Teams were chosen, 
one for each side of the building, and the ball tossed 
over the house. If someone caught it, the team changed 
sides, capturing as many of its opponents as possible. 
How the schoolhouse windows suffered from this game! 

Sometimes we played a “One Old Cat” game with 
a rag ball and a bat made of whittling a handle at one 
end of a flat board. Other games I recall were Tag, Drop 
the Handkerchief, Blind Man’s Bluff, Pussy Wants a 
Corner, Ring Around the Rosy, London Bridge, Hide 
and Seck, and our skill with tops and marbles. 

About 1894 the “big” boys and girls of the East 
district bought a croquet set and what fun it was playing 
on the rough, sloping ground just east of the school 
building. 


THE UNION SCHOOL 


Times changed, old-fashioned large families went out 
of style. Frequently one district or the other was in 
danger of lapsing because of insufficient attendance. 
Transportation had improved, the old river had been 
bridged, and schools were being unionized throughout 
the State. In 1918 San Pasqual decided to keep up with 
the times and voted to form the San Pasqual Union 
School. 

For a couple of years fechisol sessions were held 1 in the 
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west-end school room and the remodeled summer-house. 
In 1920 a new hollow tile two-room modern building 
was erected on the boundary between the two districts, - 
on land donated by W. H. Dyer and E. H. Webb. 

The roof, door, windows, and porch of the old adobe 
building of the East San Pasqual were removed and sold, 
leaving the mud walls to the mercy of the elements until 
they were restored by Henry Fenton twenty-six years 
later. The materials from the “lower” district were used 
to construct the teacherage, woodshed, and pump-house 
at the new site. 

School transportation in the “good old days” was 
afoot, horse-back, horse and cart, or buggy. For a time 
after the schools were unionized, F. C. Perrigo hauled 
the children in a wagon with seats on each side running 
lengthwise, the outfit drawn by two ponies. Automobile 
and bus service were soon inaugurated and there were 
several chauffeurs but the one longest to be remembered 
was the faithful driver, Will Dyer. 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


In the fall of 1898, William Potts who lived in the 
east end of the Valley, took his family to Centralia to 
work in the walnut harvest. There he found a Seventh 
Day Adventist school, the first of its kind in California. 
Mr. Potts had never heard of such an institution but he 
grew very enthusiastic as he learned more of the type of 
work being done. 

After the nuts were harvested the family returned 
home and Mr. Potts brought with him a vision of a church 
school. He said that unless San Pasqual built a similar 
school, he would move to Centralia so his children could 
have what he termed a Christian education. 

A meeting of the San Pasqual church members was 
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called to discuss the proposition. Peter Georgeson offered 
school grounds and at four o’clock one morning L. O. 
Johnson hitched his team to a big wagon and started 
to town to get the first load of lumber for the building. 

When the room and its home-made seats were near- 
ing completion, Mr. Johnson wrote to Healdsburg and 
_ Battle Creek Colleges for a teacher. In February Miss 
Loiza Elwell arrived from Battle Creek and taught the 
first term. Miss Marie Barber, now Mrs. Chris Marchus, 
taught the next year and since that time she has devoted 
fourteen years of service to that school. Miss Alice 
Noggle came to the Valley to teach and the following 
year became the bride of Herbert Judson. 

Additions have been made to the original room and 
part of the time two teachers have been employed, with 
ninth and tenth grade work included. Besides the usual 
course of subjects, Bible study is emphasized. The plan 
is to give each child the fundamentals of a religious edu- 
cation. Patrons of this school proudly claim that many 
of their former students are engaged in medical institu- 
tions, private practice, and in foreign missionary fields. 

In 1943, a modern cement block structure was erected 
and since that time both the old and the new buildings 
have been in use. The San Pasqual school is the oldest 
Adventist church school in California and not a year has 
been missed since its opening in 1899. 


THE SAN PASQUAL ACADEMY 


After two years of planning, studying, and negotiat- 
ing, the Seventh Day Adventist Conference, in the fall 
of 1946, purchased about one hundred acres of the 
Georgeson ranch in the east end of the Valley for an 
Academy farm. This fertile land with an abundance of 
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water is adjoining their elementary school which has 
been functioning for nearly half a century. 

The Adventist Church Conference has long had 
academies and colleges to educate pupils for the pro- 
fessions. According to the principal, R. J. Larson, it is 
planned at the San Pasqual Academy to “provide ade- 
quate opportunity for practical instruction in agricul- 
tural and related vocations such as blacksmithing, weld- 
ing, carpentry, plumbing, and others. Vocational courses 
in many phases of home-making, gardening, and secre- 
tarial work will be offered the girls.” 

Those in charge of the institution are determined to 
make it strictly a boarding school. It may be slow but the 
institution will be built on a “pay as you go” plan. 


SCHOOL CENSUS 


For many years an annual census was made by visit- 
ing each home in the district and enumerating the boys 
and girls of school age and those of pre-school age. List- 
ing the white families was easy, but obtaining the in- 
formation from the Indians was not always so simple. 

One year I went with Mrs. Latta, census enumerator, 
into the hills north of the Valley where the Indians lived. 
One old squaw laughed heartily when asked about the 
father of her daughter’s family. “Oh, he vamose,” she 
said, seeming to think it a great joke. 

Going to one cabin which had no windows, we found 
an Indian mother with several small children who were 
so frightened they ran and jumped into the unmade beds 
and covered up with old comforters. Unable to make 
the woman understand what was wanted, we went into 
the house and lifted the bedding, and sized them up as 
to age and sex. 

Mrs. Latta told me of an experience she had another 
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year. When she reached Old Felipe’s home she saw a 
crowd of Indians in the yard. She found one man who 
had cut wood for her husband and he told her Felipe’s 
uncle had died. Upon inquiry as to the whereabouts of 
Felipe she was told, ““Gone to Maxcy’s for more wine.” 
An Indian wake was being held and the men were sleepy 
and groggy from imbibing. My friend sat down on the 
ground beside the fellow and spreading out the large 
census blank began to ask questions. While she was 
_ writing the answers about one family, her informant 
would doze off and she had to shake him awake to ob- 
tain more data of the next family. 
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Can you imagine living on the same ranch for 
twenty-five years and having four postoffice addresses? 
In 1875 when John B. Judson came to the Valley, his 
postoffice was San Diego, but later he received his mail 
at Bernardo, only six miles distant. The Bernardo post- 
office was in a small store where the most necessary 
staples, — groceries, overalls, calicos, nails and so forth, 
could be purchased. “Oh yes, and don’t forget the prize- 
boxes,” I fancy I hear some Old Timer say. Perhaps you 
have never heard of a prize-box. A small gay-pictured 
pasteboard box filled with candy and a trinket could be 
bought for a nickel. A dime would pay for a larger box 
containing an equally trifling prize. But these boxes were 
always fascinating and tempting for us children. I won- 
der what became of the wee mirror in a fancy lead frame 
I found in one of these boxes? 

The Bernardo store was located on what is now the 
north shore of Lake Hodges, near where the telephone 
wires span the water. Any east-end resident of the Valley 
brought all the mail for that section and left it in a small 
wooden box in the dining room of the Judson home, (on 
the hill near the present dairy barn). How would you like 
to have your mail mixed up with that of your neighbors? 
To have children on their way from school “paw ” over 
the contents of the box selecting mail for their family, and 
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that of a neighbor to whom they could deliver enroute 
home? Mail in those days consisted of a few letters, a 
weekly San Diego Union, and perhaps a Pacific Rural 
Press. 


Then came the boom of the late 1880s. A town site 
was laid out on the Thompson ranch. A San Pasqual 
postoffice was established about 1887 in a_ building 
erected for a store and hotel. J. N. Peddar, an English- 
~ man who lived on the Bandy place was appointed post- 
master. However, an old newspaper reveals that on 
November 14, 1874, Harlow Gilbert was appointed post- 
master for San Pasqual but this postoffice was located in 
Highland Valley at the Gilbert station on a now aban- 
doned road southwest of the present settlement. In 1877 
Stephen S. Boulden, whose descendants live in the Coun- 
ty, succeeded Mr. Gilbert as postmaster. This post- 
_ office was discontinued before my family came to San 

Pasqual. | 


When the postoffice was opened in San Pasqual Val- 
ley, the mail was carried in saddle-bags on horseback 
twice a week from Escondido to the Valley and up the 
mountain trail to Vineyard postoffice near Guejito. 
Stephen S. Boulden served as postmaster there for several 
years. In a short time the route was changed to a tri- 
weekly schedule. For the first time in his life my father, 
who had always lived on the frontier, subscribed for a 
daily paper — The Daily San Diegan, which was later 
consolidated with The San Diego Sun. 


Even in those early times brush fires were a menace. 
Louis Case, an early carrier, was accused of setting a 
fire on the mesa, a part of a large cattle range owned by 
Col. A. E. Maxcy who forbade him to cross the ranch, 
so Louie had to change his route from the trail usually 
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traveled up the mountain from the Rockwood ranch to 
a less familiar trail now known as Timm Canyon. 

The boom of the 80s broke and in 1890, the San 
Pasqual postoffice was moved to the west end of the 
Valley and Mrs. S. F. Wood was postmistress for several 
years until the office was transferred to the east-end and 
B. B. Rockwood was postmaster. For a number of years 
the mail continued to be transported on horseback with 
Jasper Whims as carrier. A letter addressed to 

Mrs. R. 
Sample Squaw, 
Sandy Ago Co. 
Cal. 
reached San Pasqual and was delivered to Mrs. R. We 
were never quite sure whether this was a joke or a case 
of ignorance. 

In the late 1890s a six-day a week route from Escon- 
dido to Ramona was established, Ray Upton driving a 
horse and light wagon. Besides the mail, he carried par- 
cels and an occasional passenger. When I attended the 
Escondido High School, the nine miles each way seemed 
too far to drive each day so I boarded in town and often 
rode out on the mail wagon Saturday morning. Later 
Robert C. Baines drove to Ramona six times a week 
while his son James made the side trip to Vineyard three 
times a week. At one time S. D. Headington carried the 
mail afoot up and down the mountain. 

Around the turn of the century, the Ramona route 
was discontinued and a Rural Free Delivery was estab- 
lished from Escondido through San Pasqual Valley. W. 
H. Smith was the first carrier, followed by Joseph Ham- 
baugh and then his son William. For several years the 
mail was delivered by horse and buggy, but the route 
was eventually motorized and extended through High- 
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land Valley and Poway. J. E. Daley was carrier for many 
years and was succeeded by Phil. Robbins and later C. 
L. Wanek. | 

Maybe I have traveled a long way, but I have proved 
my point, — an early resident of San Pasqual had four 
postoffice addresses: San Diego, Bernardo, San Pasqual, 
and Escondido. 
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PLEASURES AND PASTIMES 


Those who live in this automobile age with 
all its accompanying entertainment may think the pio- 
neers lived a drab life indeed. Families in the early times. 
found most of their enjoyment in their homes, Occasion- 
ally the whole family went to the home of a neighbor a 
few miles distant and spent Sunday visiting and enjoy- 
ing a good dinner that ‘was an event for both families. 
Except sometimes the “events” were so far apart that we 
children had outgrown our “best” shoes and our feet 
were very unhappy all day. My brother was bashful and 
would stand behind our mother’s chair and whisper at 
intervals, “Mama, let’s go home.” 


Our toys were nearly all home-made by older brothers 
and sisters. We had whole families of dolls, mostly rag 
ones. Wagons were made of cigar boxes with solid wood 
wheels. We had stuffed horses with stiff wooden legs 
covered with cloth. The Clevenger boys made play-houses 


of the mustard stalks which grew so luxuriantly in the 
Valley. 


Our evenings were spent at home, with our mother 
playing cards, parchesi, nine-men-morse, and_ other 
games with us until bedtime. Invariably at eight o’clock 
our father would turn in his armchair to look at the 
great clock on the wall and say, “Children, it’s bedtime.” 
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I never saw him look before the hour and he never missed 
it by more than a few minutes. 

Children enjoyed the care-free out-of-doors life. We 
hiked to the tops of the surrounding hills and brought 
home arm-loads of wild flowers. We gathered the chili- 
cothe’s spine-covered pods, crushed out the red, white, 
or brown seeds and strung them for necklaces. Later in 
the season we picked the dry pods, peeled off the spiny 
cover and used the lacy skeleton with its four compart- 
ments for tiny baskets. 

In my childhood days there was no legal protection 
for wild life, plant or animal, no game laws or game 
wardens. No one realized the time might come when 
animals, birds, and wild flowers wouldn’t be plentiful. 
Some birds destroyed fruit so no one objected to our 
destroying their nests, especially the linnet. This little 
redbreast is a beauty and its song hearty and lusty, but 
we could never forgive him because he pecked the ripest 
and choicest apricots and peaches. If we found hidden 
among the tree leaves, a neat, softly-lined nest with five 
pale blue eggs with black markings, we knew there were 
five potential fruit consumers, and immediately destroyed 
the prospects. 

Each spring boys and girls made plans to add to their 
bird-egg collections. A shallow cigar box was lined with 
cotton and fitted with carboard partitions. Straps were 
fastened to each end so the box could be buckled around 
the waist. 

We hunted in the orchards for grosbeak, butcher bird, 
flycatcher and mocking bird, as well as linnets. When we 
were successful, we sat down to rest and to blow the eggs. 
The boys made a tiny hole in one end and sucked out the 
contents, but we girls were more fastidious and made 
openings at each end and blew it out. We waded in the 
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slough among the tules, gathering the eggs of the red- 
winged blackbirds which were so numerous. In the mea- 
dows “kildees”’ trotted stiffly along or flew low, display- 
ing the attractive markings on wing and tail. How a kil- 
deer will try to distract your attention if you are nearing 
her nest! She will feign a broken wing or other trick, but 
occasionally we found a nest with its black spotted eggs. 
The lowland bird we particularly admired was the mea- 
dow lark because of its musical song, but I don’t remem- 
ber ever finding a nest. In the fields of grain or grass we 
found nests each containing a dozen or more brown- 
spotted eggs, which we seldom disturbed. They belonged 
to our favorite game bird, the quail. : 

Other times we rambled in the river-bed and searched 
the willow and cotton-wood trees for nests. When hunt- 
ing wasn’t exciting, we sat down to rest on a sandy bank 
and made whistles. A pocket knife and a smooth willow 
stick four or five inches long are the only requirements. 
A quarter inch notch is made one inch from the diagon- 
ally-cut end. Then the bark is cut through to the wood 
a couple of inches from the end and carefully slipped 
from the stick. A thin piece of wood is cut from the notch 
to the diagonal end, the bark is replaced and — presto, 
there’s your whistle! 

Woodpeckers were out of our reach but we certainly 
could have robbed them with a clear conscience because 
these birds pecked holes in the gable end of our house. 
Then there were the pesky crows, — elegant, haughty, 
noisy black creatures with bad habits. My father had 
seen them carry walnuts high into the air and drop them 
on a large rock, then descend and eat the nut meats from 
the cracked shell. Since crows carried away walnuts from 
a neighboring grove I always hoped I might see it done 
but I hoped in vain. 
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I must not forget to mention that modest, busy, 
friendly, “brown bird” (towhee) that frequented our 
gardens. How could anyone rob the nest of this inoffen- 
sive, trusting bird? We always admired the intricately 
woven nest of that beautiful, brilliant aristocrat — the 
oriole. On our ranch the oriole used the strings of the 
fan palm to weave its nest which was suspended from a 
drooping leafy branch high in a tree, safe from ma- 
rauders, including boys and girls. 

The bird which amused us was that grotesque road- 
runner. (When I was a child I called them “runroaders,” 
and I still have to stop and think.) In the horse and 
buggy days we enjoyed these birds. Travel was slow and 
anything for diversion was welcome as we jogged over 
the chuck-holes. A roadrunner would race along in front 
of us with confidence, as if sure he couldn’t be overtaken. 
Then suddenly he’d dart off into a clump of brush, using 
his long tail as a balance. 

In the corner of our old shop a mud dauber, (phoe- 
be), plastered a nest and returned year after year and 
raised her brood. But the real masons are the swallows 
which plastered the eaves of the big barn with their mud 
nests. Every year we knocked them down with a long 
pole or shot the bottoms out with a “nigger shooter”’ 
(sling shot). The swallow is a persistent bird and will 
rebuild a nest two or three times before becoming dis- 
couraged. We were always so indignant when they tried 
to build under the eaves of our house. 

A pair of barn owls reared their young in the top of 
one of the large barns but were unmolested since we felt 
they were the farmers’ friends as they destroyed mice and 
rats. Of course we hated hawks, — to us they were all 
chicken hawks. But it was left to the big boys to rob their 
nests and those of the buzzards because they were inac- 
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cessible to us. Some boys had a very unhappy experience 
climbing a cliff to a buzzard’s nest. The mother vulture 
resented the intrusion and displayed her displeasure in 
a most revolting manner, never to be forgotten by those 
lads. 

The birds we loved best were the house wren and 
humming bird. The modest little wren used to build 
under the edge of the roof of the veranda and lay six tiny 
pink eggs with dainty brown lines. Since they were par- 
ticularly generous with their sweet songs we seldom dis- 
turbed them. A dear little humming bird built a nest of 
willow-cotton in a ring suspended from the roof of the 
back porch. The ring was one of a pair used to hang a 
swing for us when we were little children. Each week we 
did our washing a few feet from the nest but the mother 
seemed to have no fear and raised her two babies there 
two or three different years. 

Swimming in the Judson pond and seining carp was 
fun for the boys. Sometimes both boys and girls went 
riding in an old leaky boat propelled by a long pole when 
no oars could be found. 

Every ranch had one or more saddle horses but they 
were used more as a means of transportation than ridden 
for pleasure. Some of the girls had side-saddles and some 
rode bareback — sideways, of course. It was considered 
quite immodest for a girl to ride astride. 

There was an abundance of wild game. Quail, dove, 
cotton-tail and jack rabbits were plentiful and some 
hunters shot them for the Los Angeles market. The Wood 
pond was a favorite place for duck hunting. In the winter 
wild geese fed in the alfalfa fields. A farmer would walk 
behind a team of horses until he was close enough to 
shoot, then he would fire a charge of buckshot, often. 
bagging a goose. In the fall of the year when the hills 
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were dry, deer came into alfalfa fields in the daytime. 
When we were children we seldom left the Valley. 
Even a trip to the little general merchandise store at 
Bernardo was an event. And after Escondido was estab- 
lished, a shopping tour to that town was something to 
talk about. In the horse and buggy days a three day trip 
- to San Diego, (one going, one “trading” and one coming 
home) was an occasion, long to be remembered. 
When I was nine years old I made the first visit to 
San Diego that I can remember, and I was sixteen when 
I made my second trip, and incidentally attended my 
first theatre performance — the play was “East Lynne.” 
I recall with pleasure the only two trips we made to 
the seaside in those early days. My father had friends 
living at Del Mar, that he had known in Kansas. After 
they had made several trips to our house they insisted 
that we visit them. It was a three-day excursion with one 
day and two nights at their home, the other two days on 
the road. Some years later, after the railroad had been 
extended from the coast to Escondido, one Fourth of July 
my father took the family to Oceanside, — our first train 
ride. The thing I recall most vividly was the chagrin of 
riding home on the train in our dirty white dresses. My 
sister and I had been so busy gathering shells on the beach 
we hadn’t noticed the in-coming tide and consequently 
the hems of our dresses were damp and dingy. Reaching 
Escondido at nightfall, we drove home in the dark with 
a team and spring wagon. On one of the sideling hills, a 
rear wheel slid into a hole and Mother, Lucie, and I, 
who were sitting in the rear seat, were dumped out, but 
fortunately no one was hurt. 


SNIPING 


Sometimes the evenings were rather dull, and for 
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the want of something better to do, pranks were played 
on unsuspecting victims. 

A sturdy Swedish lad who had spent some time at 
sea, thought he would like a change of occupation and 
came to San Pasqual to work on a ranch. One day when 
a mule broke loose and ran away, the sailor shouted 
excitedly, “Oh, the mule’s gone adrift! The mule’s gone 
adrift!” The Valley boys who heard the remark decided 
he would be a good subject to take snipe hunting. They 
outlined the procedure for this sport to him and that eve- 
ning they all set out for Rockwood Canyon. Near the big 
eucalyptus trees and by the tall yellow cactus patch, 
they found “just the right spot” for holding the bag. They 
gave the sailor a small bell to attract the snipes and a 
lantern to light the way for the wary birds and left him 
holding the open gunny sack. 

The boys departed in various directions “to round 
up and drive in the snipes,” but they soon started for 
home, chuckling about the long weary wait the “Big 
Swede” would have before he got sleepy and he, too, 
would start on his lonesome two-mile walk back to the 
ranch. 


FIESTA TIME 


An Indian fiesta is a time for visiting, gayety, feast- 
ing, drinking, racing, games, and religious rites. Each 
tribe has its own special date for its annual fiesta, which 
lasts several days including a Sunday. San Pasqual’s cele- 
bration centered around May 17th, much earlier than 
that of most settlements. 

When a community held a fiesta all the neighboring 
tribes attended, bringing with them blankets, provisions 
and utensils for the sojourn. I remember the times when 
San Pasqual Indians had no wagons and their only 
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means of transportation was on horseback, mostly little 
pot-bellied ponies. When we saw Indian horses with 
riders and packs of camp equipment passing at intervals 
throughout the day, we knew fiesta time had come. 

I wish I could describe one of these outfits, that you 
might see the picture which is still so vivid in my mem- 
ory. By way of explanation, all women rode sideways 
then. White women had saddles which were built so 
_ the rider sat with her feet on the left side of the horse. 
Indian women had no saddles and sat on the right side 
of their ponies, which looked very queer to us. Now 
picture. a squaw dressed in a long, full gathered, dark 
skirt with two or three gay stripes around the bottom 
and a shapeless basque of “Indian pink” calico, (a 
bright rose-colored cloth we used only to cover comfort- 
ers). To complete the costume she wore a black shawl 
pinned over her head and shoulders. There she sat with 
her skirts hanging on the right side of the horse. On the 
left side was a flat bale of tin fruit cans. Behind her sat a 
small boy astride the pony. Needless to say there was little 
of the animal in sight. 

A red cotton bandana knotted around the neck was 
a part of every Indian man’s costume, but on special 
occasions they wore bright silk *kerchiefs. Some of the 
young Indians and Mexicans had spirited horses, good 
saddles with long tapaderos on the stirrups, martingales, 
spurs, fancy bridles and gay saddle blankets, and often 
a reata of woven horse-hair tied on the saddle. 

The festivities were often held at the old Manassa 
place west of where the Battlefield Monument now 
stands. One of the popular events of every fiesta was 
horse racing on the road at this location, or on the 
straight-away through the Wood ranch farther down 
the road. Rooster pulling was also a favorite and excit- 
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ing game which is described elsewhere. On Sunday the 
priest came to christen the babies, perform marriage 
ceremonies, and conduct other rites of the church. In 
later years the Indian fiestas were held in Sonorenian 
Canyon (Olds) so called because in early times a man 
from Sonora, Mexico settled there. 

The Indians did their own policing at these gather- 
ings. If one of their number got drunk and was trouble- 
some, he was simply hog-tied and put away under a 
tree until he had slept off his belligerence. 

One Sunday our family drove down to the Manassa 
house to see the fiesta. A superintendent of one of the 
ranches (a newcomer) drove up with his wife. She 
joined the ladies already seated on the long veranda, re- 
marking, “We have never seen a fiesta so we drove down.” 
The gentleman evidently felt a little guilty for being there 
on Sunday, because he explained the situation to the 
group of men saying, “We were just passing by and saw 
the crowd, so we stopped to see what was going on.” 
When our family returned home and compared notes, 
we decided a man and his wife should get together on 
a Story. 

The Indians have left the Valley so it has been many 
years since the last fiesta in San Pasqual. 


CHRISTMAS 


My earliest remembrance of Christmas was a com- 
munity affair that ended in a “neighborhood row.” I am 
afraid the quarrel made more of an impression on me 
than the party. Each family made a cash donation and 
every person was to receive a gift. A woman who hap- 
pened to be going to San Diego was given the money to 
buy presents or material with which to make them. 

Two gentlemen received gold-mounted woven-hair 
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watch chains while others got dolls whose heads, feet, 
and hands were peanuts held together with strings, and 
clad in Chinese costumes of black cambric which cost 
five cents per yard, and probably not more than one 
yard was used to dress all the Chinese dolls which hung 
on the tree. Tiny sachets and wee doll pincushions were 
gifts for the little girls. The rest of the company received 
equally trifling presents. Naturally there was much dis- 
satisfaction and that ended public Christmas entertain- 
ments in San Pasqual. 

Christmas in early San Pasqual wasn’t the ordeal (?) 
it has become in some localities in later years. Sometimes 
there was no opportunity to buy, and sometimes there 
was no money for presents. Never having seen the attrac- 
tive store displays and enticing advertisements, the chil- 
dren weren’t unhappy. Sometimes there was a tree of 
live oak or California holly (toyon) and sometimes there 
was no tree. As years rolled on, Christmas festivities be- 
came more common and we children felt very sorry for 
one family who had to wait until New Year’s for their 
tree and gifts because the mother believed Christmas to 
be a holy day, not a holiday. 


TRIPPING THE LIGHT FANTASTIC 


The pastime I recall with most pleasure was an oc- 
casional dance. Few houses were large enough so our 
home was often the gathering place. Those were the 
days before automobiles but nevertheless people came 
from some distance in horse-drawn outfits to attend these 
affairs. Annie Clevenger Davis, now seventy-seven years 
old (1946) recently wrote: 


“Yes, we came horseback to the dances at your house, 
over the hills at the east end of the Valley, down past the 
place where Will Latta used to live. It was rough going 
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and I remember my horse slid quite a ways before she got 
on her feet again. We had a good time after we reached 
your home. One thing I always remember was the good 
coffee your mother made for the crowd. One of the 
Osuna girls played the accordian for the music to dance 
by and she did well too.” 


Others came from Highland Valley, Bernardo and 
Poway, bringing the whole family. When the children be- 
came sleepy they were put to bed. 

Daniel Martinez usually played the accordian but 
sometimes Palon Osuna played while Dan called the 
quadrilles. A collection was taken for the musicians and 
Dan now says, “If I received a dollar and a half I thought 
I was well paid for a night’s work. Besides the quadrille, 
the polka, varsovienne, schottische, and waltz were the 
popular dances. 

After the “Old Hall’ was built on the Thompson 
ranch, the young folks danced there to the music of the 
violin and guitar played by Tonogenes Montiel and 
Willie Bowen. Sometimes Fred Russ was our “‘two-man 
orchestra”? with his guitar and harmonica. 

In 1893 Ramona’s Town Hall was built and the young 
people of San Pasqual used to drive up the narrow grade 
in the afternoon, dance all night and return home by day- 
light. The grade was too narrow to travel in safety in 
the dark. These trips were very special occasions, only on 
holidays. 


For a year or so previous to World War I, dances 
were held in Webb Brothers’ truck garage and enjoyed in 
spite of the hard cement floor which was waxed by 
sprinkling corn meal. 


CHARIVARI 
“Lawrence Johnson and Ola Darling were married © 
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last Thursday and we ‘shivereed’ them last night. We 
had a horse fiddle, some cow bells, and tin cans. He gave 
us apples and cake when they got tired of the noise.” 
So wrote Brother George in that much-quoted letter of 
rog7e 

In those days of long ago there were few weddings 
in the Valley. The men and boys, (a lady never dis- 
graced herself by attending), thought it great sport to 
celebrate the occasion with a noisy demonstration at the 
bridegroom’s expense. 

A horse fiddle was a fearful and wonderful (?) con- 
traption simple in construction, but piercing and pene- 
trating when in operation. The most weird and fiendish 
sounds came forth from a strong box, across the top of 
which was drawn a wooden bow coated with rosin. A 
horse fiddle must be heard to be appreciated. 

In later years, newly-weds were honored by being 
charivaried but the ladies went also and showered the 
couple. with gifts, especially home-canned fruits and 
jellies. The horse fiddle seems to have gone out of fashion 
and been replaced with a plow-disk pounded by a ham- © 
mer which makes quite a racket. 


JULY 4th, 1890 

A few tall eucalpyti still stand at the north end of 
the long bridge, a small part of a grove that extended 
back of our two big barns. In 1886 when my father 
planted the trees, he said to some neighbors, “By 1890 
these trees will be large enough so we can have a Fourth 
of July celebration and barbecue. 

My father was a very particular man and for some 
reason no one could detect, he didn’t consider this 
grove worthy. But the neighbors remembered the prom- 
ise and it was decided to have the barbecue in the “Blue 
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Gum” grove up the canyon a mile. These trees had been 
planted two years previously to those by the barns and 
now made a beautiful grove. The neighbors spent several 
Sundays cleaning up the debris and building a large plat- 
form which was decorated with bunting and flags. The 
Valley folk donated a beef, my father another, and John 
Judson sheep. Dr. Woodson of Santa Maria barbecued 
the meat. 

People came from far and near, Highland Valley, 
Poway, Escondido, Valley Center, San Marcos, Twin 
Oaks, Santa Maria (Ramona) and San Pasqual. On the 
evening of July 3rd, two hundred Indians arrived on 
horseback and camped until the morning of the 5th. 

W. CG. Latta, Master of Ceremonies, was mounted on 
one of the spirited horses for which San Pasqual was 
famous. The horse was nervous and Mr. Latta had often 
cautioned his children about petting the animal. When 
his little daughter Maud saw red streaks that had faded 
from the bunting that had decorated the horse, she asked, 
“What made the red paint on the horse, Papa?” to which 
he replied “Oh, that is blood from eating little girls.” 

Mr. Latta greeted the visitors as they passed through 
the gate and counted the conveyances. There were seven 
hundred vehicles of all sorts, carts, buckboards, spring 
wagons, lumber wagons with passengers sitting in kitchen 
chairs, and a few carriages and buggies. There were 
also many horseback riders. It was estimated there were 
at least three thousand people present which was quite 
a crowd for San Pasqual in 1890. 

James S. Callen, a San Diego attorney, delivered the 
oration, patriotic songs were sung, and an old fashioned 
Fourth of July program was given. Jim Moore, an Escon- 
dido restaurant owner had a “pink lemonade stand.” 
(Probably few lemons were used.) Candy and cookies in 
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abundance were for sale. The children looked on in . 
amazement while Mr. Moore pulled great hunks of taffy 
over a large hook. 

A favorite sport of the Indians in those days was 
“Rooster Pulling.” It was a cruel game, long since banned 
by the Humane Society, but that day a demonstration 
was given to entertain the visitors. A ten-dollar gold 
piece was tied to the foot of a live rooster which was 
buried in the ground with only his head out. The In- 
dians took turns riding by at a gallop, and leaning over, 
tried to pull the chicken from the ground. The horses 
trampled the bird and he was soon killed. When some 
rider succeeded in obtaining the rooster, a mad scramble 
of all horsemen ensued to get possession of the gold piece. 

_ Another favorite Indian amusement was the gambling 
game Peon and this too was played for the guests that 
afternoon. It should be remembered that in 1890, there 
were many newcomers from the East in California. Evi- 
dently the committee on entertainment for this cele- 
bration wished to impress the Easterners with Western 
sports. 

Daniel Martinez recently described the game, Peon, 
to me as usually played at fiestas and as I remember it 
was played that day, without the fire. When the game is 
played at night a fire is built in the center and the players 
kneel in a row on opposite sides. Both rows hold a blanket 
by their teeth or under their chins. A black stick is tied 
to a white one, each carefully notched so there can be no 
substitution and cheating. The game starts with one row 
in possession of the sticks which are passed from one play- 
er to another as they sit with folded arms under the 
blanket and sway from side to side making a peculiar 
guttural Umpa Ump sound. The squaws sit behind, 
chanting and singing. : 
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At a certain stage in the game, a player on the oppo- 
site side claps his hands and points to the one he thinks 
holds the sticks. If he has guessed correctly his side wins 
a counter, a long stick is used to keep score. But if the 
guess is wrong, his side forfeits a point. When one side 
has won all the ten score-sticks, the winning side receives 
the jack pot. As the excitement increases the players make 
“all sorts of faces,” the Umpa Umps and the chanting 
grow louder and the Peon game continues. 

After the patriotic program, the barbecue, and the 
Indian games were over, some of the crowd remained to 
dance on the platform throughout the evening. | 

The San Diego Union of July 5th, 1890 gave the 
following article entitled 


“ESCONDIDO AND SAN PASQUAL” 


“The entire section of the country around Escondido 
and San Pasqual joined in a celebration yesterday at 
those two places. The exercises began at Escondido by a 
sunrise salute. During the forenoon there was a flag rais- 
ing at the Escondido school house which as it was raised 
to the peak was saluted by twenty-one guns. Music by 
the band and national songs by the people were followed 
by an oration by Prof. Bailey and a reading by Bertie 
Jewell (Buell). ive 

“Grand Marshall R. D. Symington then formed the 
citizens in carriages in line and the trip was made to the 
beautiful San Pasqual Valley where they found the citizens 
gathered at a barbecue of two roast beeves and four 
roast sheep which had been on the coals since the mid- 
night previous. At San Pasqual John Judson was Grand 
Marshall assisted by Chief Aide Fred Judson. 

“After the good things to eat had been done justice 
to, W. C. Ladea (Latta) as President of the day, called 
the people to order and after music by the band, ap- 
pointed the following Vice-presidents: Capt. Trownsell, 
Escondido; Mr. Cravath, Poway; Dr. I. Tabor, Escon- 
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dido; J. W. Cox, Twin Oaks; Rev. C. B. Carlisle, Escon- 
dido; Prof. M. F. Squire, Vermont; James Dukes, of 
Santa Maria; and T. J. Shelby of Valley Center. All 
were present and occupied seats on the platform. 

“Fully two thousand people were within the sound of 
the speaker’s voice when he called upon the San Pasqual 
Glee Club for music. After the music, the Declaration of 
Independence was read by J. N. Turrentine and after him 
the orator of the day, Jim S. Callen was introduced and 
spoke for thirty minutes in a delightful strain which com- 
pletely captured the audience and held it easily during 
the entire time. He received many congratulations from 
his friends when he had finished his able and happy effort. 

“The afternoon, after the exercises, was passed by 
the Indians playing the game peon, and by the vaqueros 
in a chicken pulling match. It was evening when the 
Escondido party arrived home.” 


This event was long remembered as the largest and 
most successful Fourth of July celebration in northern 
San Diego County. It has never been equalled in San 
Pasqual. 


CAMPING OUT 


_ Camping in the mountains or at the beach was always 
a favorite amusement for the young folks. A correspond- 
ent of the Escondido Times of August 21, 1893 wrote 
the following story — 


“A crowd of young people of San Pasqual and Ber- 
nardo are now on their way to the coast on a camping 
trip for fun. The company consists of the younger mem- 
bers of the Judson, Moore, Ward, and Bowen families. 
Their mode of locomotion is a big hay rack on which 
is loaded something like a ton of nice clean alfalfa hay, 
on top of which the merry group of youngsters find ample 
room to ride in comfort, while the driver perched on a 
high seat cracks his whip over the backs of the four high 
steppers in front and the outfit glides merrily to the 


jingle and laughter of the belles.” . 
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CARDS AND CROQUET 


A record of the “Pleasures and Pastimes’ of San Pas- 
qual wouldn’t be complete without the mention of card 
and croquet parties. In early times card parties were oc- 
casionally held in the homes and Casino, Pedro, and 
Euchre were in vogue. The next generation played Five 
Hundred and Hearts or Black Jack. No prizes were ever 
awarded at those pioneer parties. Another pastime was 
playing croquet as there were grounds and sets at some 
homes. Some lively contests were held in leisure times. 


SOCIETIES — LITERARY AND MUSICAL 


The first literary and musical society of San Pasqual 
was held away back in the 1870s. The Clevenger sisters 
relate stories of parties where they pulled taffy and “tried 
to learn to read notes.” At one of these gatherings, “The 
San Pasqual News,” edited by Winnie Clevenger was 
read. A cherished copy is in the possession of the family. 
Among the contributors were Lizzie Judson, Ada Rob- 
erts, Delia Bandy, Charley Clevenger and the editor. 

In 1894 the East San Pasqual residents organized a 
“Literary Society” with forty-nine active members and 
seventeen on the honorary roll. Recently the record book 
containing the Preamble and a was discovered 
in an old basement. 


PREAMBLE 


“We, the undersigned, do declare ourselves an associ- 
ation for mutual improvement in Elocution, Composition, 
and Debate, and for enlarging our fund of general intelli- 
gence. In the pursuit of which objects, we desire to exhibit 
a due consideration for the opinions and feelings of others, 
to maintain a perfect command of temper in all inter- 
course, to seek for truth in all our exercises — and have 
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adopted for our government the following Constitution, 
By-laws, and Rules of Order.” 


Article II names the officers as President, Vice-presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, Sergeant-at-arms, and Edi- 
tor. (I don’t recall any instance when it was necessary for 
the sergeant-at-arms to function in an official capacity. ) 

Article III is regarding elections. “All elections for 
officers shall be held at the first meeting of each alter- 
nate month beginning with the present month of Feb- 
ruary, 1895.” (Rather a short term! ) 


The roll of active members recalls the names of old 


friends.. 


J. CG. Stewart 

C. G. Marchus 
Kate A. Dougall 
Constance C. Trussell 
Elmer J. Potts 
Cora J. Latta 
Newton Judson 
Jack Dougall 

Lena Dougall 

L. D. Crane 
Myrtle Butts © 

Joe Ross 

Mary E. Rockwood ° 
Nellie M. Johnson 
Arthur W. Johnson 
David E. Marchus 
Earl Nichols 

Jos. Jagger 

Ellen Dimock 

Jos. Marchus 
Harry V. Johnson 
Florence S. Johnson 
Mabel Striplin 
Anna Potts 

Jessie Dougall 


Willie Dougall 

D. B. Embree 

A. M. Striplin 
Homer Crane 
Ethyl Riddle 
Virgil Butts 
Matt Dougall 
Bertha Ross 

Ethel Latta 
Lucie H. Rockwood 
S. T. Bancroft 
Lizzie Ross 
Lester Rockwood 
Leslie Dyer 

Elery Loveless 
Myrle Crane 
Adrian Striplin 
Thomas Bond 
Oscar Morse 
Frank E. Johnson 
Houseley Stevenson 
Maud Latta 
Victor E. Noren 
Eva May Butts 
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Another section of the constitution provided for an 
Honorary membership, “It shall be the privilege of the 
Society to elect any worthy person an Honorary member 
of the Society. All such members shall be exempt from 
the duties imposed upon active members.” A list of those 
Honorary Members includes: 


Mrs. I. B. Latta Mrs. J. H. Moore 

B. B. Rockwood S. S. Moore 

Henry Johnson Chas. Striplin 

L. O. Johnson Mrs. Chas. Striplin 
Mrs. L. O. Johnson Mrs. R. A. Rockwood 
Grant Stewart Mrs. Sarah E. Striplin 


Miss Lizzie Stewart Mrs. I. P. Ross 
Miss Honnie H. Kelly Mrs. Myrtle Morse 
J. H. Moore 


SAN PASQUAL WOMAN’S CLUB 


In August, 1916, twenty-four ladies of the Valley or- 
ganized a Woman’s Club. “Our aim” was “to become 
better neighbors, and at the same time to increase our 
stock of useful knowledge.” The group met twice a month 
in the homes of its members. Evening meetings were held 
quarterly to which residents of the Valley were invited. 

Programs indicate the study of various subjects, all 
the way from “Kitchen Gardens” and “Food Values and 
Affinities” to “State Legislature” and, not only world 
travel but “A Trip to Mars.” There were some clever 
“roll call’? topics — “How to eliminate woman’s worries 
in life” and “A suggestion on how to make country life 
more interesting.” There were literary subjects, “Quota- 
tion from favorite author,” and this reminder of World 
War I “Incident about our soldiers in camp life.” Others 
were “Why I love San Pasqual” and “Suggest an im- 
provement for our Valley.” 

Probably the evening long remembered was the 
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Indian program at the Roberts home and the Times- 
Advocate of March 16,1917 published an account entitled 


“SPIRIT OF INDIAN DAYS OF YORE 
IS FELT AGAIN” 


“San Pasqual, for Ages the Home of a Peaceful Tribe, 
is Scene of Fitting Commemoration of Events that Tran- 
spired Before the Days of the White Man.” 

“A large percentage of the people of San Pasqual 
Valley and a large delegation of Escondido people assem- 
bled at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred H. Roberts on 
Thursday evening where a few pleasant hours were 
devoted to the study and representation of Indian life as 
it was lived in the days of old, before the white man came 
and took all the lands and water from a peaceful tribe. 
The spirit of the night was that of one hundred or more 
years ago. To say that it was an occasion of more than 
passing interest, but mildly expresses it. Seated among 
the same hills that witnessed the scenes being portrayed 
as events of history, formed a setting bewitching in the 
extreme. The plan and program was the maiden effort 
of the newly formed San Pasqual Woman’s Club and its 
complete success speaks well for an organization so young. 

“The home of Mr. and Mrs. Roberts is well equipped 
for such an entertainment. They have a fine collection 
of Indian blankets, baskets, pottery, and other articles 
of use or ornament, so it took little more than these to 
give the proper decorations. Long graceful cypress 
branches adorned the walls, a roaring fire in the fire- 
place and lighted candles made the spacious living rooms 
a most fitting scene, for the program.” 

“The ladies of the Club wore the headband and the 
feather of the Indian, and those taking part in the pro- 
gram were in full Indian attire. On the reception com- 
mittee were Mesdames Lester D. Rockwood, Andrew 
Judson, Everett Peet, and Gordon Close. 

“The program was opened by the Club president, 
Mrs. Roberts, who is a student of Indian life and tradi- 
tion, and a lover of this work. After a short, cordial 
address of welcome, she told of the plan to have some 
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modern interpretations of Indian life and then present 
some real Indian events. 

“First came the beating of the drums and the dance of 
eight girls in Indian costume, followed by modern Indian 
songs by the same group, Mrs. James H. Hall, and Misses 
Jeanette Churchill, Helen Roberts, Alice and Agnes Pratt, 
Stella Montiel, Myrtle Beckley, and Violet Peterson. 

“Mrs. E. R. Harris, who spent many years among the 
Indians of Arizona and northern Mexico, told of her inter- 
esting observations in a most entertaining way and of her 
actual experience during the Apache war, during which 
time she formed a close acquaintance with General Nelson 
A. Miles. 

“Others of the modern songs were given by E. H. 
Webb and sons, Elmer and Roy, and William Settle, all in 
Indian costume and with guitar accompaniment. Upon 
recall, the men gave an Indian dance to drum accom- | 
paniment. 

“Then came, what to many, was the most interesting 
part of the evening, real Indian songs by Old Morales, the 
aged Indian of San Pasqual, who is said to be more than 
a hundred years of age. Three of these songs were given, 
the aged Indian playing his odd accompaniment with 
the rattle of an ancient gourd. His songs were really pray- 
ers in the ancient Indian life and were explained by Mrs. 
Roberts, who secured her interpretations from Mrs. Lucas 
Balenzuela, who was present and interpreted both Indian 
and Spanish languages for those present. The mystic 
meanings of the three songs, one relating to creation, life, 
and joy, another to sorrow, and the third to the need of 
the material, were quite wonderful. 

“This feature was followed by Mrs. Will T. Bowen’s 
reading of one of Mrs. Roberts’ Indian stories. The story 
is of an historic event over one hundred years ago, when 
Yuma Indians sent a party against the San Pasqual In- 
dians, through the treachery of a young Yuma Indian 
who had come here on a visit. The attacking party was 
finally surrounded on Black Mountain and burned to 
death by the San Pasqual braves. This story is one of 
many which have been secured by Mrs. Roberts from the 
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old Indians of this part of the country, and are being 
published in book form. 

“Following the reading, came some typical Indian 
music played on the piano by Mrs. A. J. Padgham of 
Santa Ana, a cousin of Mrs. Roberts and is chairman of 
music of the Southern District of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs of California. The numbers were full of the weird 
beauty of Indian music and made a fitting impression on 
this occasion. 

“The evening was concluded by the serving in Indian 
baskets of tortillas, tamales, and pinole, the real food and 
drink of old time Indians. The young ladies in costume 
served refreshments.” 


Another evening meeting of the Woman’s Club long to 
be remembered was that of June, 1917. The San Pas- 
qual news letter published in the Times-Advocate gave 
the following — 


“The Woman’s Club held its fourth quarterly meet- 
ing at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lester D. Rockwood 
last Thursday evening. The large living rooms were 
decorated with asparagus fern, pink sweet peas and carna- 
tions. An arch of the creamy bloom of the wild chamise 
outlined the wide doorway between the rooms. More 
than one hundred persons filled the rooms to overflow- 
ing.” 

After a program of music, interesting papers and 
talks on various subjects, “two little girls wearing crowns 
and garlands of dainty chamise, fern and sweet peas, and 
carrying wreaths of the same, entered from the rear and 
sang a little song with original words hinting at the pro- 
found secret which was to be revealed as the climax and 
surprise of the evening. 

“Following the hearty applause, the flower girls re- 
turned followed by Miss Ora Perrigo and Mr. William 
Settle, as Miss Bernice Judson played the wedding march. 
The party stood beneath the floral arch and the Rev. 
Mr. Wyandt read the ceremony that made the young 
couple husband and wife, using the beautiful ring service. 
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Congratulations were showered upon the happy couple 
while Club members of the East end served ice cream and 
cake.” 


The San Pasqual Woman’s Club carried on war-time 
emergency Red Cross work, and filled a place in the 
social life of the Valley during those trying war years. 
The organization disbanded in June, 1919. 
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“On a cross-beam supported by two forked 
posts set awry in the ground, swung a bell bearing the 
date of 1770. It was one of the bells from the Old San 
Diego Mission.” Thus wrote Helen Hunt Jackson in 1882 
when she visited San Pasqual, driving out from San 
Diego with a young padre. She relates that the priest rang 
the bell long and loudly several times before the groups 

of Mexicans and Indians leisurely gathered at the Indian 
church which used to stand across the highway from the 
present location of the San Pasqual Union School. The 
Indian graveyard is a few rods northeast of where the 
chapel stood. 
In 1914, John B. Judson wrote of early days, 


“The Indians had lay services every Sunday and about 
once each quarter Father Ubach of San Diego would 
come out and hold services for a few days, when there 
would be a great gathering of all the Mexicans and 
Indians in the country. There were three fine bells hang- 
ing on a pole just outside the church which made a great 
deal of music each Sunday and very often during the 
week. Soon after the Indians were ousted from the Valley, 
the mission church failed to be occupied and the roof 
which was of split shakes, soon began to decay and the 
whole structure which was of adobe soon melted down. 
At the request of Father Ubach, I delivered the largest _ 
of the three bells to him in San Diego and it was installed 
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in the large brick church on Beech Street. I think the 
remaining bells were taken to Mesa Grande where most 
of the tribe went from San Pasqual.” 


A pioneer who attended services there when a child, 
recently described the interior of the old chapel as he 
remembered it. There was an altar of adobe but no seats. 
On the dirt floor, the worshipers spread blankets upon 
which to kneel during mass. The room was dimly lighted 
by small windows on each side. On the northwest corner 
was the vestry, a small lean-to room in which a chest 
held the priest’s vestments. 

Early white settlers recall the tolling of the church bell 
upon the death of an Indian. For some of the special 
services, an arbor of branches was constructed at the 
entrance of the church for the priest. At one time a 
priest, Father Sanchez, lived in the Valley. Besides carry- 
ing on the church rites, he also tilled the soil with a yoke 
of oxen and a crude plow made of a forked pole with an 
iron piece fastened to one fork to keep it from wearing out 
as it turned the earth. 
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The Catholic mission chapel had been in ruins 
for many years when members of another faith built 
a church in San Pasqual. Several of the white families 
were Seventh Day Adventists. For a time they held serv- 
ices every Saturday in the homes of members, and then, 
for many years, they used the adobe schoolhouse as their 
meeting place. 

In early times the local Adventists occasionally drove 
to Valley Center to meet with friends of the same faith 
and Valley Center residents returned the compliment by 
sometimes driving down to worship with the San Pasqual 
organization. In the horse and wagon days this was quite 
a journey to attend church. 

About 1895 the membership decided to build a 
church. Land was donated by Charley Hill who owned 
the “San Pasqual Ranch.” L. O. Johnson and S. T. Ban- 
croft directed the work and were assisted by other mem- 
bers. The altar and pews were hand-made and it was 
more than a year before the building was finished and 
ready for services. There has never been a resident pastor 
but services are held every Saturday. Usually a minister 
is supplied from a nearby locality. Mid-week prayer 
meetings are carried on regularly by leaders in the local 
organization. | 

On the south side of the Valley east of the adobe 
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school the little white church still stands neat and trim, 
peaceful and quiet, among the trees. 
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BOYHOOD DAYS 


By Henry G. Fenton, 1941. 


In the late 1870s and ’80s this ranch was 
owned by W. F. Thompson, a native of Nova Scotia of 
Scotch descent. He was a hard worker, and as honest 
as the day is long, but he could squeeze a nickel till it 
squawked. The first ten years he was here he made money 
raising cattle, horses, hay, and grain and paid for a 
thousand acres of land. A good horse was worth from five 
to fifty dollars, and a cow from five to fifteen, mostly five 
and ten dollar cows. 

I arrived here July 18, 1881 which will be sixty years 
since I first took an interest in this ranch. My first day’s 
work was to help an Indian boy take a mule to the black- 
smith shop at Bernardo, which is now Lake Hodges. The 
Indian was on horseback trying to lead the mule but 
the mule wouldn’t lead. Uncle Bill told me to take a 
switch and start the mule away from the barn and 
probably the Indian would get along all right but I 
followed that mule all the way to Bernardo. We were late 
getting down there and Billie Ober, the blacksmith, had 
a couple of horses to shoe so it was noon before he got 
started on our mule. We had no lunch and I remember I 
was feeling pretty empty when the blacksmith gave me 
twenty cents, two big dimes, and sent me over to the store 
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to buy some crackers and cheese which I brought back 
to the shop. Billie Ober gave us each four crackers and 
laid the cheese on the anvil and took the curved knife 
he had used to pare the mule’s hoof, and cut the cheese 
as near the middle as he could. I remember watching 
him and hoping he would give me the piece with the 
curve in it, as it looked larger, and sure enough he did. 
It was pretty late when we arrived home with the mule 
that night and I probably had that day done as good a 
day’s work for a seven-year-old, as anybody. 

I seemed to take to ranch work like a duck to water. 
I soon learned to milk cows, herd cattle, mules, and 
horses and made myself generally useful around the 
place. Uncle Bill had an old locoed mare and a lazy mule 
that were safe for anyone to drive, but no one could drive 
them in a straight line. One of my first jobs was to irrigate 
the orchard with a little three-quarters inch hose. This 
was in July, right in the hot part of the year and I had 
an endless task. Then I had to cultivate the orchard. If 
I got too close to the trees, I knocked off the bark, and 
if I didn’t get close enough, I had more weeds to hoe, 
so it was a bad job any way you looked at it. Every 
Saturday I had to clean the hen house. I have owned a 
good many different ranches in the last sixty years and 
now the first thing I do is to dig ‘up the orchard, kill the 
chickens, and burn the henhouse. » 

I learned to be a pretty good ranch hand though, and 
when I was nine years old, Uncle Bill gave me a new 
job with four spirited horses on a clodmasher, a lot of 
planks bolted together and weighted down with sand- 
bags. Iwo Indians were harrowing ahead of me, and 
since I rode, I could go faster and stop a while and then 
catch up with them. We were farming on the north side 
of the ranch which was pretty close to the old Indian 
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church, a large adobe room. As I had to wait a good 
deal so the Indians could keep ahead of me, I was 
tempted to go over to the church, but I put temptation 
behind me till along about four o’clock in the afternoon 
when the Indians were slower than ever. I tied up the 
team, crawled through the fence, and ran over to see what 
was in the church. 

I was duly impressed by the musty smell, semi-dark- 
ness, pictures, and stillness of the building. I saw a little 
silvery bell, so I picked it up and the noise it made startled 
me. Instead of setting it down where I found it, I shoved 
it into my overalls pocket and got out of there as quickly 
as possible. I don’t believe I intended to steal the bell, 
but circumstantial evidence was against me. 

_ I hurried back and got my team straightened around 
and was working as usual when I got to thinking about 
the bell, so I reached down into my pocket and took it 
out. Another one of those unearthly tinkles made the team 
jump and I dropped a line. As I reached over the front 
end of the clodmasher to get it, the bell and I went over- 
board and the smoother ran over us. I thought how 
quickly God took action on me for stealing a bell from 
a church, as I hung on to one line and tangled up the 
team. The two Indians left their teams and came running 
over to help me. After we got the horses straightened out 
I looked around for the bell, but I didn’t want the 
Indians to know I ever had it. 

For twenty years I looked for that bell every time I 
went around the spot where I had lost it. Many years 
afterward I bought the ranch and had a man irrigating 
that particular part of it. He used a little old Ford pick-up 
to haul the irrigation pipe. I drove down to where he was 
working, and there my little bell was sitting on the little 
truck. 
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“Where did you find that bell?” I asked. 

‘Right over there,” he answered. 

So I told him it was my bell because I had stolen it 
out of a church forty-four years ago. It was tarnished, 
rusted, and the clapper was missing, but I have the bell 
now I lost sixty years ago. 

The Willows used to extend over about three times 
the area they cover now. Those old Mexican cows were 
adepts at hiding their calves in them. Old Uncle Bill used 
to laugh at my ability to outsmart the cow and never 
come back without a calf. I remember one night I stayed 
out until about two o’clock looking for a calf the cow 
had hidden in the willows. I would cry a while, curse a 
while, and pray a while, and when I did find that calf, 
I never knew whether it was my tears, my curses, or 
my prayers that helped the most. I guess it was my per- 
severence though. If the old man had told me I had to 
stay out and find the calf, I probably wouldn’t have done 
so, but since he always bragged on how good I was at it, 
I had to live up to my reputation. 

I remember when I was a boy twelve years old I made 
forty-six trips to San Diego. That was after my salary had 
been raised from board and clothes, to five dollars a 
month plus my board and clothes. I drove four horses 
and hauled grain with two other men who each had a 
team of eight mules. A load was a thousand pounds to 
the animal, or two tons for my team and eight tons for 
their teams, It took us three days to make the trip which 
could now be made in a couple of hours. The old man ar- 
ranged the schedule so we camped for the night in Mur- 
ray Canyon, so the sophisticated teamsters couldn’t get 
drunk in town. They each paid me “two-bits” to feed 
and pump water for their mules, while they went back to 
town to see the sights. So I made a dollar a week there, 
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which gave me four dollars a month on top of my salary 
of five dollars. Lots of times I could loan those teamsters 
money to buy a package of Bull Durham, or something. 
I was rather thrifty and was never “clear broke” in my 
life, although I have been badly bent several times in 
recent years. I think hauling grain is probably the hardest 
work a twelve year old kid ever did. The wagon roads 
were dusty and full of chuck-holes, water was scarce and 
if a mule knows you have to pump it, he will drink three 
times as much as he really wants. The only redeeming 
feature was that we had plenty of time to do a day’s 
work. I don’t think we ever put in less than sixteen hours 
a day. | 

Before we got that crop hauled, the nights and morn- 
ings got pretty cold, especially for a bare-foot kid. That 
old brake was pretty cold for his foot. If you multiply 
_ forty-six trips by three days, you can see I put in more 
than three months. I knew every cactus patch and chapar- 
ral bush on the road. 

I think it was the next year that we hauled a lot of 
wheat to Pala to have it ground into flour. I went along 
as “swamper.” I found a box of giant caps and while 
waiting at the mill for the grain to be ground, I spent 
part of my time trading a few caps for anything a boy 
might have, as a top, or bird eggs, or anything but money. 
None of the kids had any money. When I got home I did 
a thriving business with the Indian, Mexican, and white 
boys and planned to give a grand demonstration on how 
to operate these caps. I put a six-penny nail in one and 
set it on a metate, (a hollowed rock in which Indians 
ground corn and acorns). We used the rock to pour froth 
from the milk for the cats to drink. Well, I hit the cap 
with a blacksmith hammer and — whang, there went my 
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fingers. We made it to the hospital in San Diego in four 
and a half hours. 

They took me to Doctors Remindino and Stockton’s 
hospital at the corner of Front and G streets. That re- 
minds me of an incident. I bought that property in 1912 
and in a few days sold it to Mrs. Babcock at $1,000 profit. 
It is one of the few real estate deals in which I ever made 
any money. 

The doctors took me to the operating room and put 
me under the anesthetic before starting to prune my hand. 
My mother who came in to see me was quite surprised 
when I commenced to curse like a pirate as I was going 
under the influence of the ether. Up to that time she 
hadn’t known her little boy knew any cuss words. She 
went home the next day but I had to stay to have my 
hand dressed every day. Nelson Olds came to tell me how 
lucky I was, as he had lost more fingers than I. I guess I 
was lucky I didn’t lose my life. 

I got acquainted with a half-breed Indian named 
Tony McIntyre who had been shot through the wrist 
with buckshot. The doctors thought he would lose his 
arm but he didn’t. We became pals because we were 
both country kids and felt like a couple of cats in a strange 
garret in the big city of 3,000 people (which probably 
included Old Town). 

We used to pass the time away by going down to 
watch the train come in, or by going to the gardens where 
Till Burns had a lot of animals at 14th and K streets. 
Some young hoodlums took us out and left us on a lumber- 
float near where the “Star Of India” is now moored. We 
spent the greater part of one lonesome dark night out on 
that barge. The stewardess had the police hunting us 
and they got a rowboat and came to our rescue. I don’t 
know how they found us but they were probably more 
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efficient than the police force is nowadays. I spent three 
long weeks in town and was glad to get back home and I 
haven’t had much use for fire-arms of any kind since that 
experience. 

I will now tell you of some of my Indian friends. I had 
heard a lot of Indian stories and they had me pretty well 
buffaloed before I met any of them. My first meeting 
with Old Morales was when he was butchering hogs 
_ and he had a bloody butcher-knife in his mouth. He was 
scalding a big hog in a barrel of hot water and ashes 
to loosen the hair so it would scrape off easily. He had 
both hands working on the hog, consequently he held 
the knife in his teeth. He was sure a savage-looking brute. 
It was quite a while before I dared to be caught alone 
with him. He was a powerful full-blooded Indian weigh- 
ing about two hundred ten pounds and was probably 
sixty years old at that time. He lived around San Pasqual 
all of his life and was over a hundred years old when 
he died. He taught me my first Spanish words. When I 
was ten or twelve years old, I could make those Indians 
and Mexican kids ashamed of themselves talking their 
language, such as it was. I have always called it “Barn- 
yard Spanish.” Whatever it was, I have noticed in later 
years that I can get along in a Spanish speaking coun- 
try better than some of my friends with their “educated” 
Spanish. 

Morales was a fixture on the ranch and had a won- 
derful disposition except when he was drunk, which was 
seldom because Uncle Bill kept him in debt buying groc- 
eries for him and his wife, “Felice.” Felicita Park near 
Escondido was named after her. My friend and former 
teacher Elizabeth Judson Roberts has written a book 
about her and Morales and some other Indian stories. 
“Felice” was supposed to be an Indian princess. She kept 
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the old adobe house as neat as a pin, while a lot of other 
old squaws were wallowing in dirt. 

The young Indians were great wrestlers but Morales 
was king-pin of them all. I don’t think he knew more than 
two American words, If I said “Ki Morales, comes estal 
este?’ (How are you, Morales?) he would answer 
“Bully, bully,” so I guess it was only one word after all. 

Morales and I planted two vineyards on this ranch, 
one of twenty and the other fifty acres, which have since 
been dug out. The cuttings were brought from the Kuchel 
ranch north of Escondido. For several years Morales 
pruned the vines and I would follow and carry off the 
cuttings. In later years Uncle Bill would farm Morales 
out to me and give me contracts. In fact I was the boss 
and Morales the “the gang.” I think I could get more 
work out of him than could Uncle Bill. 

Speaking of vineyards reminds me we used to have 
to hoe weeds on the hot summer days. Both of us were 
barefooted and the ground was so hot that I could hardly 
walk so I would jump from vine to vine to stand in the 
shade and hoe around the vine. At every twelve rows 
there was a sixteen-foot space and Morales would pick me 
up under his arm and carry me over so it wouldn’t burn 
my feet. I went barefoot from the time I was seven years 
old until I was fourteen, winter and summer. My feet 
got pretty cold in winter but I think that when the old 
hide got “het” through in summer time it was worse. If 
I had gone without shoes sixty years as Morales had, my 
feet would have been so tough I wouldn’t have noticed it. 

I used to go to Bernardo about twice a week to get 
the mail. On a week-day I would ride my horse but on 
Sundays Uncle Bill and I would hitch up the big stallion 
to a single buggy. There was quite a difference in the 
speed. I could go down in less than an hour on my saddle 
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horse but we never drove old Comet faster than a walk, 
except one trip I remember. 

As we were coming back and nearly home, on what 
we used to call the Manassee place, we saw a lot of 
drunken Indians in the grain field. He ordered them out 
and cursed them some, but they were pretty drunk and 
out-numbered us ten to one, and acted as if they wanted 
to put up a battle. Uncle Bill brought the whip down on 
old Comet’s sides and he broke into a run. I don’t know 
which was the most astonished, — Comet, the Indians, 
or myself. We made that mile in three minutes flat. Uncle 
Bill got.out at the house and told me to hitch up Nellie, 
his little buggy mare. When I drove back to the house he 
got into the buggy with his shot-gun and rifle. The Ind- 
ians Saw us coming and beat it to the hills. When we got 
within rifle range of the Indians he got out and began 
shooting at them. He was either a poor shot or else he 
didn’t try to hit them, I don’t know which, but I think 
I could have done better myself. We could see the dust 
spots within twenty or thirty feet of the Indians. How- 
ever they thought he was in earnest because they sobered 
up quickly and got out of sight. Most of them worked on 
the ranch at different times, so I think he charged them 
a week’s wages apiece for that episode. He certainly ruled 
them with an iron hand. 

Talking about horses, I had accumulated about fifteen 
head of my own, when along came a dry year and pasture 
was scarce so Uncle Bill shot a few of his and all of mine 
except three, because they were not worth feeding. He 
said if a person could not afford to feed an animal, he 
had better shoot it, and as my financial standing was 
kind of cramped, I had to let him shoot them. 

One day I was riding one of my young horses down 
to Bernardo and I met a fellow we called Louie. He was 
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riding a slick-looking horse that had no cockle-burrs in 
his mane and tail, so I traded horses and gave Louie two 
dollars and sixty cents to boot. As soon as I had put the 
saddle on the horse and started home I knew I had made 
a bad trade. He was so lame in all four legs he couldn’t 
limp on any one of them. But I took him home and 
showed him to Uncle Bill who said, “Boy, that horse 
would be worth a thousand dollars to a veterinary col- 
lege.” He had almost everything the matter with him 
that he could possibly have. He pointed out spavin, 
thoroughpins, thrush, and even a case of distemper. That 
was enough, so after he had given me a lecture, he took 
the horse out and shot him. Louie had clipped that horse 
to make him look so slick. At that time of the year our 
horses were all shaggy, and their manes and tails full of 
cockle-burrs. At the time I thought that was the worst 
trade I had ever made, but it probably was the best one 
I ever made because since then I have bought hundreds 
of horses and mules, and I learned then where to look for 
defects. I felt pretty bad over the two dollars and sixty 
cents, to say nothing of the pony I had traded off. 


_ I think Uncle Bill was rather pleased to get my quota 
cut from three to two horses. That is the least number of 
horses I have owned since I was nine years old, but it 
didn’t take long to build up another herd because the 
Indians were always broke. I could always loan them 
money on a horse or colt and they were seldom able 
to redeem it. 


Then there was our riding club. We had fifty or sixty 
colts from yearlings up to three-year-olds in the lower 
pasture while the grain was growing. There were nine or 
ten of us boys, two Whites, Jim Hunsaker and myself, 
then there were Beto Cota, Juan Diego Osuna, Louis 
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Thompson, Caton and a couple whose names I have 
forgotten. , 

We got the bright idea of rounding up these colts in 
the corral. Then all but one of us would get on the rail 
that held the gate posts together, and that one would 
run the colts through the gate. As the horses rushed 
through the gate, we would each drop on the back of one 
and before they could get separated, we had a pretty 
good hold on their shaggy hair. After they got spread out 
they could sure pile us off. The first boy that got bucked 
off had to be the “Sissy” and drive the colts the next time. | 
We would brag a lot and say, “Jo soi hombre, no soi 
mojave.” (I am a man, not a woman.) We were making 
the best bunch of outlaw horses out of those colts you 
ever saw. They would have been worth a lot of money as 
professional bucking horses in some of these present day 
rodeos. 

We had a lot of fun until we had a very bad accident. 
We had been skinned and bruised up pretty badly before, 
but on this particular day, Caton had jumped down on 
a big bald-faced three-year-old which most of us would 
have liked to dodge. Caton and his mount got a head 
start and he was spilled off in front of all the colts and 
one of them stepped on him — crippled him for life, but 
he only lived a couple of years. We sent to Poway for 
Dr. Hillary but I guess it would have been better if we 
had killed him outright as he suffered a lot. I think we 
all turned a little “sissy” after that experience. When 
Uncle Bill found out about our game he stopped our 
sport right away. I don’t think he minded killing an 
“Injun” or two, or may not have cared if he lost a white 
kid either, but he certainly did not want those colts 
spoiled. | 

I have told you of the horses and cattle on the ranch, 
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but I must not forget the hogs. Uncle Bill always had a 
few razorbacks but after reading the advertisements in 
the “Pacific Rural Press,” he made up his mind to raise 
some pure-bred Poland-China hogs. He bought one male 
and two females, Jupiter cost him fifty dollars as a small 
pig. The females were Mountain Queen and Black Bess. 
He was very proud of those three shoats and they grew 
into fine strapping hogs. Mountain Queen had ten large 
pigs and Black Bess, seven, the first litters. I remember 
there were thirteen males. I figured if we got as much 
as Uncle Bill had paid, we would have a fortune. But he 
started right in cutting the price in two, selling the males 
at twenty-five dollars and the females at fifteen. The 
males went like hot-cakes and were a good investment 
after all. 

I used to drive to Hardy’s with Uncle Bill hauling 
hogs to market at night as it was too hot in the daytime. 
I will never forget the first time I drove a load in alone. 
We loaded up after dark and as soon as the moon came 
up I started for Old Town, about a seven hour drive. I 
was always in a hurry and must have gotten down there 
about three o’clock in the morning. I sat around waiting 
for somebody to show up at the slaughterhouse. The fleas 
were something awful so I couldn’t sleep and_ besides 
the fog rolled in and I was kind o” cold. I sure spent a 
couple of disagreeable hours there waiting for Jack Don- 
nelly to come and weigh the hogs. I think Jack must 
have felt sorry for me because he gave me a better weight 
than he would have given the old man and the price was 
good too. I remember Uncle Bill was well pleased with 
the trip. 

About six o’clock Jack asked me to come to break- 
fast. He had the Chinaman cook a big sirloin steak. I 
think it was the first one I had ever seen, I know it was 
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the largest. I didn’t know you could cut as big a piece of 
meat from one cow as that piece. I sure polished off that 
bone though. They say, “the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach,” Billy Ober and Jack Donnelly 
were my heroes for life. 

The hog business flourished and we had too many to 
haul to market so Uncle Bill had the bright idea of having 
Daniel Martinez and me drive them to San Diego on 
foot. They told us the President would be in town and 
we could see the celebration. I think it was Chester A. 
Arthur we were going to see, but the hogs were so con- 
trary and we had so much trouble, I think Arthur was 
back in Washington before we reached town. 

Jacob Gruendike ran a slaughterhouse out near Thir- 
tieth and University Avenue and that was where, at last, 
we delivered the hogs. We used to count the hogs about 
three times a day to see if we had all of them. Sometimes 
we had more than we needed. Sometimes the farmers 
along the way would come and get their hogs and take 
them away from us. I think we were short only two hogs 
when we got to town. We know one died, and probably 
we lost a half dozen others, but we made that up with 
those of careless neighbors. I remember we camped at 
the mouth of Murphy Canyon in Mission Valley the last 
night before reaching the slaughterhouse. The coyotes 
had bothered us a good deal but that night they ran- 
sacked our grub-box so we didn’t have much left and we 
couldn’t spare any of the crew to get any. When we 
reached town, Uncle Bill sure spread himself. He must 
have bought “two-bits” worth of breakfast. 

It was on this trip that I learned that hogs are death 
to rattlesnakes, and seem to consider them a delectable 
morsel. At one place in Green Valley, where George 
Daley now has his black cattle, we saw a couple of these 
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poisonous reptiles which the hogs went after and I was _ 
afraid we would lose our animals. One “porker” would 
hold the snake while another tore him to pieces. I have 
heard that hogs will clean rattlesnakes from a place. 

I know that hogs will clean out Johnson grass and they 
are about the only thing that will. I think the old man 
was the person who introduced this pest into the country. 
He planted it for hog feed but it flourished everywhere 
except in the hog pasture. He also brought in wild radish 
when he sent up north for some fancy seed-barley, not 
realizing it contained radish, one of the worst pests with 
which the farmer had to contend. I think the morning 
glory is probably the very worst, but that is one thing 
Uncle Bill didn’t bring into the Valley. 

I have told you about the horse business, the cattle 
business, and the hog business, but I have not said much 
about my deals in real estate. In 1884 my mother took up 
a claim in Highland Valley. We managed to scrape up 
enough money to buy about $165 worth of lumber and 
the neighbors built a house out of it. We struggled along 
and just existed for several years. I remember I got my 
salary raised to ten dollars a month. I used to go home 
every Saturday night and Morales would milk for me on 
Sunday. Everybody used to talk about what a good little 
worker Henry Fenton was, but when it came time for 
me to go back Sunday night, I used to whine around a lot 
about having to go to work. My mother would palaver 
me and coax me, just so far, then she would get her Irish 
up and tell me I had to go, — and I went. 

One day a deputy sheriff who had killed a mountain 
lion brought it by the ranch on his way to San Diego. 
Lions were hard on young colts which seemed to be their 
choicest morsel. I remember this particular cat was 
eleven feet, four inches from tip to tip. It was the biggest 
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cat I had ever seen. In fact he looked as large as those 
lions in the San Diego zoo. After I had finished milking 
and eaten my supper that Saturday night, I started home 
which was five miles back in the hills. It must have been 
shortly after Christmas because I still had my knife. I 
always received a knife for Christmas and I always lost 
- it in about a month, so it must have been along in Jan- 
uary, when the days were short and the nights were long 
and cold. On this Saturday night I couldn’t keep my 
mind off that lion and I had my knife in my hand ready 
to go to battle. I would run a while, then walk a while, 
but I was always thinking of that lion. When I got about 
a mile and a half from the ranch at a sharp turn in the 
gerade, I was looking up at the new moon that hung over 
the hill-top, and I heard Mr. Lion coming. Pretty soon 
I caught a glimpse of him. As he leaped up the bank and 
jumped at my throat, I was too frightened to move. I 
dropped my knife and stood paralyzed. When I came to, 
I discovered it was my mother’s big dog. He was prob- 
ably scouting around the country trying to find something 
to eat, as we didn’t have much feed for a dog. I held on 
to him so he couldn’t leave me, until we got to an old 
barn, where I found a piece of wire to tie around his neck 
so I could lead him home. I did not intend to be left alone. 
After I had the dog safely wired I remembered I had 
dropped my knife where I had intended to be a brave 
little boy, but I didn’t go after it until the next day. I do 
not think anyone in the world could be more frightened 
than I was that evening. Talk about being scared to 
death —I do not think it can be done, or I would be 
dead now. 

My mother lived on that ranch for five years; I say 
“lived” but it was really barely existing. We usually had 
a cow and our own milk, but cows have a tendency to- 
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wander off, and as my sisters had to walk five miles to 
school, they would tie the old cow with a picket rope. I 
don’t know how many cows they hung that way, — just 
committed suicide. 


We raised a few chickens and had a few eggs and 
chickens to eat, but they went mostly for coyote bait. I 
don’t believe they made enough to pay for their feed. 
That is one of the reasons I am off the chicken business. 


We built our house beside the babbling brook in the 
wet season of 1884. The next few years got dryer and 
dryer until the brook forgot to babble, so we had to carry 
water three-quarters of a mile. Needless to say we were 
careful of the amount of water we used. We hired an old 
miner to dig us a well but it turned out to be a.dry hole. 
In fact we never got money enough to dig to water, but I 
doubt if there is enough money in the world to dig to 
water in a dry year. 

We had been running a little behind financially for 
five years. In 1889 my mother moved to Los Angeles to 
put my oldest sister through The State Normal School. 
She borrowed all the money and we owed six hundred 
dollars on the ranch. I paid the interest (12%) for a few 
times until I persuaded her to deed it over to the Mort- 
gage Company. I always thought a mortgage was the 
poorest thing to have on a ranch, and the hardest thing 
to raise. 

Thirty years later, after I had bought another ranch 
down the Valley near Lake Hodges, I started buying 
everything adjoining. I got as far back as my mother’s 
old ranch which was then owned by Jagger and Preston. 
I told them I would buy if they would sell cheap enough 
and I gave them six hundred dollars for it, exactly what 
we borrowed thirty years before. So you see I saved the 
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interest for thirty years, and compounded that makes 
quite a valuable ranch. — 

A few years after that, part of my ranch was wanted 
for Lake Hodges. I insisted on their taking all the land 
including this 160 acres that had belonged to my mother. 
The land up to the 395-foot contour was eventually sold 
to the San Diego Water Company and the dam was 
built and Lake Hodges filled. In the meantime a bank 
had acquired the land above the 395-foot level and 
wished to sell. I paid three dollars an acre for a thousand 
acres, so the hundred and sixty acres that was my 
mother’s place cost me $480, a decrease of $120 from 
the original price. 

Up to 1886 or °87, the business on the Thompson 
ranch had been running rather smoothly for Uncle Bill 
but times began to pick up in California and we were 
getting ready for a grand land boom. In fact he became 
so prosperous that most of his relatives moved in on him, 
three sisters and his brother Horatio, who was an Indian 
fighter and stage coach driver. At the time I admired 
him very much. He was a real estate promoter, spending 
money freely, mostly other people’s. 

Rashe, as we called him, persuaded Uncle Bill to sub- 
divide the ranch into town lots. Right in the middle of 
the ranch he had a town laid out called San Pasqual City. 
The lots were twenty-five by one hundred feet and they 
expected to sell them at from one hundred to five hundred 
dollars, apiece. All this cost a lot of money and they could 
not make it raising barley, cows, hogs, and horses, so 
Uncle Bill put a $25,000 mortgage on the ranch. Now I 
never heard of so much money, but I knew it was wrong 
then. I think he deeded a lot to each of his sisters for a 
birthday present. In 1887 at the height of the boom 
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everybody was money-wild, then the bubble broke and 
everybody went broke with it. 

About thirty years later in 1916 I paid the Grove 
estate $25,000 for the ranch, the amount of the original 
mortgage. I have the old maps showing the part of the 
ranch sub-divided as San Pasqual City. So you see good 
land as well as poor land depreciated in value. 
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25 
OLD MAN RIVER 


The stream that flows through San Pasqual 
Valley is a river of many names. At the source on Volcan 
Mountain it is known as Santa Ysabel Creek. As it mean- 
dered along to the ocean, it was given the name of the 
locality through which it flowed — Pamo, San Pasqual, 
Bernardo, and San Dieguito. Now it is commonly des- 
ignated on maps as Santa Ysabel Creek until it becomes 
large enough to be called San Dieguito River. 

In these modern times when motor vehicles spin so 
speedily over the long bridge in San Pasqual in all kinds 
of weather, it is hard to realize that crossing the river 
wasn’t always so easily accomplished. Old settlers all 
remember “the wet winter of °84,” during which season 
twice the average rainfall was recorded, 32.07 inches. 
With the exception of the 1936-37 season, no rainfall has 
ever.exceeded this long remembered 1884. The frequent 
and heavy rains kept the river impassable or barely pass- 
able for months. Week after week, my father had put off 
a trip to San Diego for needed supplies, waiting for the 
rains to cease and the river crossings to become safe. 
When the month of May came he thought he surely 
could make the three-day journey without encountering 
high water but no such luck. Enroute home on the third 
day, he reached the river at Bernardo and found several 
farmers camped on the bank awaiting the morning before 
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attempting to ford the swollen stream and he joined the 
party for the night. 

Before there was a bridge, the pioneers had some 
thrilling experiences crossing the river. In those days 
ranchers kept on hand a large supply of provisions so 
when Old Man River went on a rampage, they remained 
at home until the water subsided. When the sand was 
rolling and it was necessary to ford the high water, a 
farmer sometimes would drive a herd of cattle across to 
pack the quick-sand. They do not get excited as some 
horses do, when they feel themselves sinking. 

My sister Lucie recalls that neighbor Behrens often 
had difficulty crossing the river. The children considered 
it fun to watch him get stuck, so would follow him to see 
the sport. When his team reached deep water and soft 
sand, one horse invariably would balk and the driver 
would have to take off his clothes and unhitch the team. 
When Mr. Behrens reached the disrobing stage, the chil- 
dren would scamper for home. 

Soon after Escondido was started N. R. Roberts de- 
livered milk to customers in the new town. During a 
heavy rain that raised the river, Mr. Roberts stayed in 
town for two days and then decided he must go home. 
His ranch was in the west end of the Valley near the foot 
of the Highland Valley grade, but he went up ta the 
Rockwood crossing because the quick-sand was less 
troublesome than at either the “middle” or “lower” fords. 
He stopped at our house and my father tried to persuade 
him to wait until it seemed safe, but Mr. Roberts was de- 
termined to try it. Our men tied a long rope around his 
waist and he plunged his fine team of Clydesdales and 
sturdy wagon into the swift stream. He guided them 
slightly up-stream against the current but hit the opposite 
bank a little too high. The horses made a lunge. One 
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slipped back. The men holding the rope and those watch- 
ing on the north shore held their breaths, But with a 
little urging from the driver, the faithful animals made 
another trial and climbed to safety. Mr. Roberts threw 
off the rope and with a wave of thanks, proceeded on 
his way home. 

Alex. Alvarado tells an amusing tale of a boy trying 
to cross the river at high tide. At the Webb ranch a cable 
had been stretched across the river from one tree to an- 
other. The hired help used this contrivance as a means 
of getting to and from work. While seated in a box sus- 
pended from the cable, a man or boy could pull himself 
across the water by means of a rope and pulley arrange- 
ment. One day the river rose suddenly and the men pre- 
ferred to stay at the ranch house in safety rather than 
take a chance, but one venturesome lad decided to try 
to go home. He got into the box and began to pull the 
rope. When he reached mid-stream the cable sagged until 
only the boy’s head was above water. The weight of the 
load in the swift stream broke the tree on the farther 
bank. The strong current swung the box to the bank a 
short distance below the starting point. The boy seemed 
none the worse for the experience but the father was 
angry at the son’s foolhardiness. The lad was the butt of 
considerable joking. ““When are you going home?” and 
“Get a good bath for once?” were remarks heard. 

Floods have come and floods have gone but Old Man 
River goes on forever, either above ground or beneath 
the sands. In early times there were no electric light and 
power lines, no telephone service, no mail delivery; in 
fact if one had a winter supply of provisions, there seemed 
little to worry about so we children enjoyed the floods. 
With the exception of chores, no work could be done, so 
the time was spent popping corn, pulling taffy, roasting 
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peanuts, playing cards, and watching the torrent of 
muddy waters sweeping by, but our mother always 
seemed anxious. When the great flood of 1916 came, we 
too, realized the danger. 

While we enjoyed the stormy weather, I recall one 
disagreeable feature, the ever-present array of damp gar- 
ments, (overalls, jumpers, heavy underwear, wet socks 
and work shoes) spread to dry on the backs of chairs, on 
the edge of the woodbox, or on the floor, in a semi-circle 
around the wood range in the large kitchen. I seem to 
smell the aroma(?) still. Then there was the big old 
black bread-pan filled with barley heating in the oven, 
to be put into the damp rubber boots standing in the 
corner, to absorb the moisture. 


THE FLOOD OF 1016 


When I read the pages of my old diary, the awful 
picture all comes back to my mind. 
January 14th. — Rained. 
January 15th. — Rained. 
January 16th. — Rained. 
January 17th.— Rained six inches since yesterday. 
Flood last night and today. Telephone out again. Our 
dear old bridge parted in the middle. Climbed the hill to 
see the flood sights. The first flood in ten years. 
January 18th.— Height of storm last night. Timm’s auto, 
garage, and ranch ruined. No mail, no school, nothing 
but water. j 
January 19th. — Rained eight inches in all. 
January 20th.—Forded river on Trussell place with 
cream. (This refers to the neighbors that lived on the 
south side of the Valley). 
January 21st.—Great hole in road by Webb’s. Took 
pictures of the damage. 
January 22nd.— Webb boys started for San Diego with 
butter. 
January 24th. — Rained. Teacher (Gladys Merwin) and 
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children went to school after missing a week. Rhodes 
(Trussell) got horse in river and broke shaft (buggy). 
January 25th.— Rained. Vernon went to High, other 
three missed school. 

January 26th. — Rained. 

January 27th. — Rained. Wind blew. Flooded. Highest 
ever known on the river. Never saw anything like this, 
and hope never to again. A raging torrent. 

January 28th.— Water fell last eve. Took pictures of 
second flood. It is terrible to see. 

January 29th. — Everett (Peet) went to town on horse- 
back and bought Matt’s (Cassou) ensilage. Rained some. 
River eating the Roy Johnson, Georgeson, and Marchus 
orchards. Looks discouraging. Received “Suns” (San 
Diego newspapers) from January 17th to 25th. 

January 30th. — Everett and boys dug engine out of mud. 
Worked on road. Folks brought cream from other side 
(of river). Webb boys got home from San Diego. Four 
motor vehicles out on the road. Swam the river at Ber- 
nardo.. 


WEBB BROTHERS’ JOURNEY 


The peak of the first part of the 1916 flood came the 
night of January 18th-19th. By the oend the water had 
subsided sufficiently so that Elmer and Roy Webb started 
to San Diego in a Reo truck with five “cases” and thirty 
“flats” of butter — 2400 pounds. Before they had gone 
a mile the truck bogged down in a wet place by the Boyle 
ranch. The butter was unloaded, and the truck dug out 
of the mire. After replacing the load, the boys went 
merrily on their way, making the turn at the west end 
of the Valley and following along the slough. Sud- 
denly the steering gear broke. Before the driver could 
stop, the truck had gone through the fence and was hang- 
ing over the bank of the pond. 

The boys walked home to get the Moreland truck. 
Perry Leabo and Will Dyer decided to join the fun. After 
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transferring the load, all went well until they reached the 
river at Bernardo. The dike at the south end of the bridge 
had been washed away. To get the truck across they laid 
planks on the sand. When they reached the roadway they 
were surprised to find it too soft to support the heavy 
vehicle. The roadbed was so full of water it quivered like 
jelly under the weight. The machine bogged down several 
times before the boys concluded they could never get to 
San Diego with such a heavy load. 

Leaving Perry to guard the butter, the other three 
went home. By that time it was so late they decided to 
spend the night there. Early the next morning the three 
started out in a Ford pick-up and a stripped-down Loco- 
mobile. It required two round trips to get the butter to the 
City, so it took four men and four motor vehicles two days 
to transport 2400 pounds of butter from the San Pasqual 
Creamery to San Diego. 

On the 26th of January, the brothers made another 
trip with two cases and eighteen flats of butter. The rain 
had begun again in earnest and the storm was so heavy, 
the boys spent the night in San Diego with N. T. Hoxie 
who carried the mail between the city and Escondido. 
The next day was the height of the great deluge, every 
important bridge in the county had been swept away, 
so it was not until the 29th that Mr. Hoxie and the Webbs 
dared to try the return trip. They left San Diego at 9:30 
in the morning, Mr. Hoxie and the mail in a Dodge 
touring car and the brothers in their “Loco Racer.” They 
traveled by way of Pacific Beach and La Jolla across 
Linda Vista Mesa to the Poway grade. They found the 
road strewn with rocks, slides, and washouts, When they 
reached the Poway Creek, the bridge was impassable and 
the ground too boggy to support the weight of horses, so 
twenty men on a long rope pulled the cars across the 
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stream. (Elmer assured me they felt pretty important 
helping to get the U.S. mail through. ) 

At 9:00 o'clock that night in Green Valley, the Dodge 
landed unexpectedly in a hole in the road from which 
it was impossible to emerge on its own power. They ob- 
tained something to eat from the Russians who lived in 
that vicinity and put on the side curtains and tried to 
sleep. When daylight came they found the roadbed was 
on a level with the top of the Dodge which was pulled 
out by a team of horses. When they reached Bernardo 
they found the high water had washed away all of the 
bridge except a short span. The only thing to do was to 
swim or wade. They found a place where the water was 
spread out and shallow enough to wade and carry the 
mail. After getting the mail safely across the river, the 
Webb boys walked on home arriving at 2:00 in the after- 
noon. The Ford pick-up had been left in San Diego, the 
“Racer” and Moreland truck on the south bank of the 
river at Bernardo, and the Reo truck was still hanging on 
the bank beside the slough in San Pasqual. 

Webb Brothers resumed their freight line between the 
Valley and San Diego February 3rd. By that time a tow- 
ing service had been established at Bernardo by Mr: 
Weaver who hauled motor vehicles across the sand and 
through the water with a team, until the new bridge was 
completed. 

January 31st. — Everett fixed road and got a load of 

’silage. No papers except Times-Advocates. 

February 1st.— Escondido out of crochet cotton and 

sugar. (There was little we could do for pastime except 

crochet, so this seemd a calamity). 

February 3rd.— Received three Suns, January goth, 

goth, and 3Ist. 


February 6th. — Drove across the Valley in wagon. Ter- 
rible destruction at the Christopher place. 
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February 12th. — Whole bunch of Suns. , 
February 17th. — Work train arrived in Escondido, first 
train since January 17th. 

If you can imagine the inconvenience, the loneliness, 
the anxiety, the worry, and worst of all, the fear (that 
is not expressed in this old diary, but left to the memory), 
you can picture Old Man River at it worst. 

Those were anxious days for the dairymen. Perhaps 
you have gleaned from the diary, the difficulties encoun- 
tered getting their cream to the creamery and butter to 
market. There was the task of repairing badly damaged 
roads and finding feed for their stock. There was anxiety 
over young stock at pasture in the hills and river bottoms; 
worry about where and how to get feed in, with roads 
impassable for heavy vehicles. Much of the growing crop 
had been washed away or covered with sand. Fine dairy 
cows Standing in corrals with little feed available is an 
appalling sight.The telephone wires were down so my 
husband had hurried to town on horseback to buy the 
ensilage. The ranchers didn’t wait for the county crew to 
repair roads, they got out their teams and tools and 
fixed them temporarily. 

At the peak of storm, the river spread the entire width 
of the Valley at the “San Pasqual Ranch.” It is hard to 
designate those ranches, that through the years have had 
so many owners. For this particular place I recall a long 
list of names — Stewart, O. Darling E. S. Babcock, Mr. 
Collet of Indiana, Irwin Bros., Charley Hill, H. J. Myars, 
E. H. Webb, and now Henry Fenton. At one time it was 
well-known as the “San Pasqual Ranch,” but later this 
title was applied to a place in the lower end of the Valley, 
so that is confusing. 

When the 1916 flood came, A. B. Christopher had 
been living on this ranch for about a month, When the 
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river overflowed, a strong current swept away the sides 
of the large barn and left the roof sprawled out on the 
sand. The house and all its furnishings including Mrs. 
Christopher’s paintings were washed away. The family 
barely escaped with their lives. As soon as the roads were 
passable the family returned to San Diego, their former 
~ home. They had not lived in the Valley long enough to 
love the old river in spite of its occasional cruelty. 

With the coming of Spring, things looked a little 
brighter for the diary records, March 6th. — 


“Plums are blooming, 
Bees are humming, 
A new Spring’s coming.” 

The flood of 1916 brings to mind the story of Rain- 
maker Hatfield. In the fall of 1915 San Diego was desper- 
ately in need of water so the city council contracted to 
pay Charles M. Hatfield $10,000 if he could cause enough 
rainfall to fill Morena reservoir in a year. Early in Jan- 
uary, 1916, Mr. Hatfield set up his apparatus near the 
lake and began operations. 

Whether the deluge that followed was the result of 
his efforts or whether it was one of those overflows which 
occur about once in a decade, never has been determined, 
but the flood of ’16 was the highest and most destructive 
in the history of San Diego County. The Lower Otay 
dam broke and great property damage and some loss of 
life resulted. 

Those who believed in Hatfield’s ability to produce 
rain, blamed him for the damage. The people were so 
incensed, it was necessary for Hatfield to flee for his life. 
The City dared not pay him the $10,000 because it was 
being sued for damages, and pled the flood was “an act 
of God” and thus relieved the city of responsibility, 
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Not until thirty years later (1946) did Rainmaker 
Hatfield have the courage to return to San Diego, even 
for a visit. 


THE FLOOD OF 1927 


For eleven years the old river behaved beautifully 
supplying irrigation for the crops in the Valley or wend- 
ing its way to the sea. But on February 15th, 1927, it went 
on another rampage and put all the electric and tele- 
phone lines out of service. We had to go to the attic (or 
wherever kerosene lights are stored) and bring out the 
old lamps, trim the wicks, and wash the chimneys. At 
that time there were no milking machines nor electric 
refrigeration at the barns in the Valley, but washing 
machines and electric irons were out of use for days. 

There was the damage and inconvenience usually 
caused by high waters, but the event most often recalled 
is Chris Marchus’ narrow escape. He was concerned 
about getting the milk truck through and walked across 
the bridge to inspect a culvert that often gave trouble 
during hard rains. When he attempted to return home 
about five in the evening, the water had washed away the 
south approach to the bridge. Chris tried to walk a wing, 
but he fell into the swift waters and was washed down 
stream until he lodged against a clump of willows. At a 
distance his cry for help sounded like an old cow bawl- 
ing. Our Melvin heard the call and after listening a 
minute, he shouted, “That’s Chris,” and away he ran to 
the river followed by his brother Clifford. They crossed 
the main channel on the bridge, and as they neared the 
south end, there, more than a hundred feet down stream 
was Chris astride a small willow bobbing up and down in 
the water. 

The boys were gone such a long time, their father 
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became anxious and so he joined the rescue party. In 
the middle of the river was an island and the three 
climbed over the railing and went down to the water’s 
edge. They threw a long rope to Chris who tied it securely 
about his waist. The three men on the bank pulled with 
all their strength and Chris disappeared under the muddy 
water. Oh I forgot to mention that Mrs. Marchus and 
their daughter, Doreen were standing on the south bank 
mentally wringing their hands. 

The trio continued to pull until Chris’ head appeared 
above water. They kept on reeling in the rope until he 
reached land. All clambered over the railing to safety. 
Dripping and more or less breathless, Chris came to the 
house for a hot bath, dry clothing, food and lodging. 

When our boys went to the river at nine o’clock that 
night the north end of the bridge was gone. I shudder 
when I think that span might have gone out a few hours 
earlier while our men were on the island rescuing Chris. 
The next day more of the bridge went down leaving only 
a short span in the middle of the river-bed. That was the 
day I packed three trunks with my most precious posses- 
sions and sent them to the barn for safety. 


There were anxious moments at the Charles Judson 
home for Charley went to Rotary at Escondido on the 
15th. He couldn’t get home and all telephone wires were 
down. His wife, Rebecca, was the first person to cross 
the river on the 17th, looking for him. Charley and Chris 
both reached home that afternoon. 


Until the new bridge was completed several weeks 
later, a team was kept at the river from 7 a.m. until 5 
P.M. to haul automobiles and trucks across. Some motor- 
ists were impatient to cross before and after hours, and 
many a driver spent more time crossing than he antici- 
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pated. An oil truck spent a couple of weeks at the south 
edge of the stream, the water washed the sand from under 
the wheels until the rear end was almost submerged. 


DRY YEARS 


Much has been written about high water and wet 
seasons, but there were dry years, years when the river 
was meek and mild and very little water flowed through 
the Valley. These dry years were equally appalling to 
the stockmen. Sometimes good horses were shot to save 
them from starvation and to save feed for other stock. 
The source of present day feed, the Imperial Valley, was 
then a desert waste. Even if there had been feed, there 
were no trucks for transportation. : 


I recall a season when hay was shipped by rail from 
Kansas. One dairyman figured it this way, “I think I can 
spend every dollar the cows produce and ten dollars a 
head more, because they will be worth that much more 
next year.” ; 


Even when it was raining, our men often turned a 
ditch full of water from Guejito Creek into the fields. 
The muddy water enriched the soil and drowned the 
gophers. I think it was the dry year of 1903-04 when 
late in the season, rain fell for a couple of days and water 
began to flow in the creek for the first time that year. 
When my husband came to breakfast, he asked me to 
deliver the cream to the creamery, adding, “I want to 
turn the water into the oat field, my time is worth one 
hundred dollars a day.” How we laughed at his seem- 
ingly extravagant importance. But when harvest time 
came, he had the laugh on us. He had succeeded in irri- 
gating ten acres of the oat field, and that ten acres was all 
that was worth mowing —the rest wasn’t even good 
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pasture. Two days irrigation produced twenty tons of 
hay worth $200 — one hundred dollars a day for labor. 


A SNOW STORM 


Dry years and wet years have been described, but 
there was one year that early settlers never forget. It 
- was the winter of 1882, the day was January 9th, when 
four inches of snow fell in San Pasqual. 

My older brother and sister were very much disap- 
pointed when they were not allowed to play in the snow. 
Our mother was from New England and she didn’t ap- 
preciate the “wet snow” of Southern California. She 
told them, ‘““That’s not snow, that’s slush.” 

I was too young to remember that storm. After sixty- 
seven years plus one day, January 1oth, 1949, snow again 
came to this area and I saw my first snowfall. A great 
desire of my life has been satisfied. 
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Spinning along over smooth highways in an 
automobile is a sharp contrast to jogging along dusty 
roads full of ruts and chuck-holes (or mud-puddles in 
winter) with a team and wagon. ; 

As already mentioned an occasional ox-team passed 
through the Valley in the early 1870s. The only ox- 
team I ever saw was about twenty-five years later in 
1893 when a team of eight oxen passed through San 
Pasqual driven by James Morse who lived in Sonorenian 
Canyon which opens into the west end of the Valley. 
When a boy, in his native state of Maine, Mr. Morse had 
learned to train oxen, and now was hired by a saw-mill 
company on Volcan Mountain to break cattle to haul 
logs to the mill. After he had the animals trained, he 
hauled a big load of fence posts from the mountain to 
his ranch in the canyon. This unusual outfit attracted 
much attention along the way. “I didn’t know there 
were so many people living in the hills and valleys be- 
tween Volcan and San Pasqual,” James remarked when 
he returned to the saw-mill with the oxen. 

In the olden days almost every farm had a two-horse 
“spring wagon,” a two-seated conveyance for utility as 
well as pleasure, for by removing the rear seat, small loads 
could be hauled. If no load was concerned, horseback rid- 
ing was a favorite means of travel. My mother used to 
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say, “A man will go farther to catch a horse than he will 
ride the animal after it is caught.’”” Do you remember the 
days when you went into the pasture with grain in your 
hat to entice your horse to come to you? And do you re- 
call the times you held out an empty hat? Did you try to 


- fool the horse once too often? 


Another vehicle to be found on almost every ranch 
was a “big” or “lumber” wagon useful for hauling a ton or 
so of produce to market and bringing home provisions in 
quantities. Sometimes chairs were put into the bed of 
one of these wagons, so the entire family could ride in 
comfort (?). The box-bed of this type of wagon could be 
removed and a hayrack used instead. 


In early years the largest vehicle on the ranch was a 
four-horse hay wagon with a very high seat. These were 
used to transport large loads of alfalfa hay to San Diego 
and bring back heavy loads of freight for Escondido 
merchants. 

A little later a two-wheeled cart became the vogue for 
light travel. Then some of the farmers became so pros- 
perous they drove out in “top-buggies.” We certainly 
envied those who could afford this smart means of travel- 
ing in real comfort. The young man with a top-buggy and 
fine horse was as popular with the young ladies then, as a 
boy with a sporty car is nowadays. Horses were slow, 
roads were dusty, and the sun was hot on a summer’s day, 
so a few ranchers bought spring wagons with canopy 
tops trimmed with fringe. This was quite an improve- 
ment. 

After the Clevenger Canyon grade was built, great 
wagons drawn by six strong horses hauled freight from 
Escondido through San Pasqual to Ramona. At that time 
the road through the Latta place followed close by the 
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river and since the road was as sandy as the river-bed, the 
pull was very difficult. The team moved so slowly and 
rested so frequently, it took about an hour to cross a half 
mile of sand. 

Then came the automobile age. Lawrence O. John- 
son was the first San Pasqual resident to venture buying 
this new contraption. He had visions of carrying passen- 
gers to Palomar, but the old “Nigger Nate” grade was too 
steep and hazardous and the idea was abandoned. It was 
in 1905 when the little red Rambler rambled into the 
Valley and it created quite a sensation. Passengers en- 
tered the rear seat by removing the middle section of 
the seat and mounting two or three steps at the back of 
the car. Later the car was remodeled and doors cut on 
the side between the front and rear seats. 

Many Valley folk had their first auto ride in this little 
red car. And oh, the thrill! In order to demonstrate 
speed to us, Mr. Johnson drove to the straight-away on 
the old Thompson ranch and let her out. Full speed 
ahead! And did we go? And did we blow? (The car had 
no top.) I held my breath while we sped along at an 
estimated twenty-five miles an hour. No speedometers on 
those cars, 


Automobiling was in its infancy, the roads were steep, 
narrow, rough and rocky, which was hard on the little 
car and there were frequent breakdowns and much tire 
trouble. ‘Tires were expensive and much less durable than 
present day products. When those tire-tubes were beyond 
patching, they were filled with rags to save the casings. 
Can you imagine bumping along on rag-filled tires? After 
experiencing one breakdown the Johnson family traveled 
prepared for emergency — a lunch was packed for every 
trip. 
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The little Rambler met an ignominious end, the last 


heard of the little automobile it was pumping water in 
Imperial Valley. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


“The stage road to Julian was badly washed in the 
late storm and has as yet been only partially repaired. 
This road has more freight and passenger travel than any 
other out of San Diego and its servicable condition is a 
matter of some importance along the line and at the mines. 
The road over the Santa Maria hill is in a horrible con- 
dition. It is the worst place between Julian and San 
Diego. It has been suggested that it would save distance 
and be an economical plan to build a new piece of road 
direct from Poway. to Santa Maria, instead of going 
‘round as now by way of San Pasqual. This would avoid 
three bad hills and would lessen the distance several 
miles.” 


In 1873 when this paragraph appeared in the San 
Diego Union, San Pasqual included Highland Valley, 
which is still a part of the school district and voting pre- 
cinct. According to the old maps this road ran from 
Poway through the Bernardo Hills, up a canyon south 
of the present Highland Valley settlement. Harlow Gil- 
bert maintained a stage station at his ranch in this can- 
yon and also the first postoffice named San Pasqual. 

Early records of the County Supervisors’ office reveal 
that on several occasions, a rancher, cattleman, or miner 
from the mountain area appeared before the Board 
recommending a new pass. Evidently a better way was 
found eventually, because when our family settled in San 
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Pasqual, the “horrible” road described in the old news- 
paper seldom was used. 

Years ago a very narrow and very steep grade was 
built up the hill back of the adobe school, and led on 
to Santa Maria. ‘““Whichever road you choose, you'll wish 
you’d taken the other,” was a comment heard regarding 
the choice of the two “wagon trails.” 

I am reminded of an incident concerning R. B. Ross 
and his freighting days. In the old, old days, freight was 
hauled by way of Paso Del Mar, San Dieguito, and San 
Pasqual, up the steep grade just described, and over the 
mountains and across the desert to Yuma. Once when 
passing though San Pasqual, barking Indian dogs fright- 
ened the mules and they started to run. To keep the team 
from getting away Mr. Ross circled the animals and they 
came nearer and nearer to an Indian wicky-up (brush 
house). Indian women and children ran out of their home 
in terror. When the team was stopped, a crowd of In- 
dians circled the outfit and the driver was not sure what 
might be his fate. But after Mr. Ross had straightened out 
his mules he was allowed to proceed on his way to Yuma. 

For the first ten or twelve years after white families 
settled in San Pasqual, most of their travel was to Bernar- 
do or San Diego. Through the west end of the Valley as 
far as the Battlefield Monument, the road followed much 
the same route which is now in use. At that point the road 
divided. The branch most commonly used crossed the 
river and continued through the field on the Thompson 
place, on through the Judson property. There it turned 
across the valley nearly to the river-bed, thence east 
through the Speer (Trussell and Marchus) ranch. After 
fording the river twice, the road ended at the extreme east 
end, the Latta place. In the west end there was another 
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river-crossing on a road which turned south at what 
is now the County Road Station and with a few short 
jogs continued to the N. R. Roberts place at the foot 
of the Highland Valley grade. 


The road on the north side of the Valley continued 
east from where the Monument now stands, passed the 
Indian church and graveyard and across the Rockwood 
ranch and joined the other road at the Speer place. But 
it had two gates to be opened and closed. In winter when 
the river was high, travelers used this crossing because 
the quicksand was not so treacherous as at either of the 
lower fords. After a few years my father made a new road 
through the ranch and fenced it, thus eliminating the 
troublesome gates. , 

White families had been living in San Pasqual for 
more than ten years before the town of Escondido was 
established, consequently there was little travel between 
the two valleys. Very early settlers recall a steep, narrow 
wagon trail over the hill. Soon after the town was started, 
a new grade was built along the hillside between the two 
present grades, but it has long been abandoned. The third 
grade was built on the south side of the canyon and in 
1932 a new grade suitable for paving was made on the 
north slope. At that time a new road above high water 
was built along the north foothills connecting with the 
new grade to Escondido. 

As previously stated, in early times the only road be- 
tween San Pasqual and Santa Maria Valley (in which the 
town of Ramona is located) was by Highland Valley or 
a sort of trail back of the old school. In 1889, the Linda 
Vista Irrigation Company was formed which planned to 
build a dam on our river at Pamo and take the water 
by flume to irrigate the Linda Vista Mesa. A survey was 
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made and a line “brushed out” about two-thirds the way 
up the hill on the south side of the Valley. A road was 
started at the Latta ranch and continued up the river on 
the south slope. When the road was partially completed 
the scheme fell through and the whole project was drop- 
ped. Later money was raised by popular subscription to 
extend the road through Clevenger Canyon to Ramena. 
The grade was steep and very narrow and every winter 
there were numerous slides of boulders. When automo- 
bile travel became common the entire grade was rebuilt. 
Later some of it was relocated and the entire road-bed 
widened for paving. 

For years, San Pasqual residents as well as the travel- 
ing public struggled along with the difficulty of fording 
the old river in the rainy season. They were a happy 
people when the bridges were built. The first bridge in 
San Pasqual was erected in 1906, by Contractor Fred W. 
Steffgen of San Diego. This A-truss type of bridge was a 
comparatively short span across the stream. A long fill 
or dike at the south end completed the improvement. The 
ereat flood of 1916 carried away the bridge. The sand 
dike dissolved like sugar and went its way to the Pacific 
with the raging torrent. 

In the spring of 1916 C. L. Hyde, a San Diego con- 
tractor, built the second wooden bridge, a long structure 
with a curve at the north end. This bridge, which had a 
railing but no superstructure, was ruined by the 1927 
flood when the ends were washed away leaving a part 
in the center of the stream. The County constructed a 
new wooden bridge in the spring of 1927. 

About the time the first River bridge was made, a 
similar type of structure was built across the Guejito 
Creek west of our home. In 1915 the County under Super- 
visor “Uncle Joe’” Foster replaced the Creek bridge. Its 
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abutments of stone were quarried from the great boulders 
on the nearby hillside. This bridge, one of the few that 
withstood the disastrous flood of 1916, was so badly dam- 
aged in 1927, it was replaced by a concrete bridge. 

Methods change so gradually we do not realize it un- 
less we look back over a period of years. In 1915 when the 
bridge was built across the Guejito Creek, the men 
boarded at our home. From two to nine men worked over 
a period of two months. My diary reveals that some- 
times there were seventeen or eighteen at meal time, in- 
cluding our family, the teacher, a hired man and the 
bridge builders. In 1916, when the new bridge was made 
across the river, I again boarded the crew. All the mater- 
ial was hauled by four-horse teams from Escondido. The 
teamsters made two round trips daily and came in for 
supper about eight o’clock, making quite a long day for 
the cook. The gang varied from four to twelve men with 
“Uncle Joe” or the contractor dropping in at irregular in- 
tervals. One day the contractor, his wife and nephew ar- 
rived unexpectedly just in time for dinner. On May rath, 
my diary records, “Program at school. Maypole. Very 
pretty. First time I’ve been away from home since April 
8th.” | 

How different things were at our home eleven years 
later when the bridge was replaced after the 1927 flood! 
In the meantime transportation facilities had been motor- 
ized — the men had cars and lived in town, and all 
materials were hauled by motor trucks. We lived quietly 
in our home instead of a public “Hotel”. 

The Santa Maria Creek which flows through Bandy 
Canyon was always a source of trouble in stormy weather. 
A few years ago the road through the “Thompson” flat 
was abandoned and a new one made along the foothills 
above high water and the creek was bridged. 
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San Pasqual waited long for a paved road. Several 
County bond elections were held to raise money for such 
improvements. Each time the Valley was scheduled for 
two miles of concrete, and each time the funds were ex- 
hausted before reaching there. By 1932, a new kind of 
pavement was being used which was less expensive. San 
Pasqual was promised a road of this type through the 
Valley to Ramona. Some farmers were skeptical about 
- the durability of a road covering only one and a quarter 
inches thick. One rancher said, “The first truck and 
trailer that comes along will just roll the pavement around 
the wheels and haul it away.” Despite the dire prophecy 
the highway has been found to be both durable and eco- 
nomical. 

Soon after the County completed the pavement be- 
tween Escondido and Ramona, the State of California 
took over the road and it is now a part of State Highway 
ghey, oath 
The residents of San Pasqual watched with interest 
and more or less anxiety the old San Dieguito River 
bridge as it neared the end of twenty years of service. 
From time to time in the past decade, repairs were made 
and tons of rock dumped around the rotting piling. For 
several years, signs were posted limiting the weight of 
vehicles. Fortunately there never was a flood during the 
life-time of the old structure. 

People wondered how long the old bridge could stand 
the traffic and were relieved when the State Division of 
Highways let the contract for a new 770 foot bridge to 
Spencer Webb of Inglewood, who built a structure of 
steel girders with deck, abutments, and pilebents of re- 
inforced concrete at a cost of nearly $219,000. 

San Pasqual is proud of its new bridge which was 
opened to traffic September, 1947. 
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At intervals during the early boom days, there was 
talk of another kind of road — a railway. Every once in 
a while a new scheme was announced regarding the build- 
ing of a railroad from some point on the coast through 
San Pasqual to Warner’s Ranch and the east. As late 
as 1897 a railroad was contemplated, for the San Diego 
Union of March 8th, contained this item, “Plans are 
being made for the extension of the Escondido branch of 
the Southern California Railway through San Pasqual to 
Santa Maria Valley.” Early residents became accustomed 
to the rumors and they ceased to become excited. A rail- 
way through the Valley never materialized. 
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WATER IS KING 


My husband’s favorite advice to those con- 
templating purchasing farm land in Southern California 
is, “Find some water and then a piece of land to go with 
it.’ San Pasqual is one illustration of this combination. 
Early in the history of the white settlement of San Pas- 
qual, the ranchers learned the value of running water for 
irrigation. The following advertisement appeared in the 
- San Diego Union of September 7, 1879, “Farms for sale 
in San Pasqual Valley, San Diego County, 200 acres, well 
fenced and improved, running water, $4,000.” “120 acres 
with ditch from river running through it, $900.” “116 
acres with 114 miles of wire fence and a 1/6 interest in 
the San Pasqual Ditch Company, $1200.” 

A correspondent of the Escondido Times of March 29, 
1894, describes the Valley water supply thus, “Silvery 
streams of water are now flowing through the Valley. It 
is a sight good for the eyes these dry times. The way the 
farmers propose to get the silver out of it, is by turning 
the alfalfa into butter and hogs, and it must be conceded 
that is not a bad way either. Water is king.” 

Water has always been the life blood of San Pasqual 
Valley and there have been many disputes and some 
lawsuits over water rights. Pioneer settlers organized two 
water companies, commonly referred to as the Upper and 
the Lower, both diverting water from the San Dieguito 
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River (erroneously called Bernardo and San Pasqual 
River). The Upper company’s intake is in the east end of 
the Valley, and the Lower company’s ditch-head was at 
the rocky point about the center of the Valley. 

Some individual farmers had their own private water 
systems. My father built a mile of ditch along the foot- 
hills on the north side of the river. The work was all sur- 
veyed with a spirit level on a triangle sixteen feet long. 
(The Indian method of leveling a ditch was to turn in a 
small stream of water and dig out only enough to keep 
the water flowing.) Our ditch was all made with pick and 


shovel and a one-horse dump-scraper. After a few years 


the ditch was no longer used because squirrels and goph- 
ers made holes in the bank causing many breaks and 
washouts. My father then filed on water rights on the 
Guejito Creek and built a twelve-inch wood flume one- 
half mile in length. Later this was abandoned and an open 
ditch made on the hill some distance above. 

When Elbert Ward lived on the north side of the 
Valley, he dug a ditch to irrigate the ranch later owned 
by Eugene Boyle for many years. In early days O. Darling 
had his intake and ditches on the south side of the river, 
opposite the old adobe school house. 

After the winter rains were past, the ranchers built 
sand dams reinforced with willow branches, to divert the 
water into open ditches to irrigate the fields and gardens. 
Later sandbags were used to divert the stream. Sometimes 
an unexpected rain would wash away the dam and the 
hard work would have to be repeated. In more recent 
years the Upper company replaced the open ditch with a 
twenty-four inch concrete pipe line. 

Many years ago the owners of the ranch originally 
owned by W. F. Thompson bought the water rights on 


ten acres in the riverbed of the Rockwood ranch. Hoping . 
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to find artesian water, a six-inch casing was sunk but no 
flowing water was found. In the lower end of the Valley 
a similar attempt was made by Andrew Montgomery, 
with a similar result. 


CHINA PUMPS 


The history of irrigation in San Pasqual wouldn’t be 
complete without the story of the China pump, a con- 
- traption which has been used in the Orient for centuries. 

About a quarter of a mile southeast of the Union 
school is a “point of rocks” overlooking the river. In 
early times there was a shallow pond in the flat just west 
of this rock pile. Abel Striplin who lived nearby in an 
old adobe house, built a water-lifting device called a 
China pump. It consisted of a revolving wheel ten or 
more feet in diameter with wooden “cups” or troughs at 
‘intervals around the circumference. As the “Ferris wheel’ 
rotated in the pond, the cups were filled with water, 
and as it rose, each spilled its contents into a flume in 
which the water ran to irrigate the fields. A horse hitched 
to a long sweep that went ’round and ’round in a circle 
at the side of the pond, was the power used to turn the 
“Ferris wheel.” 

Mr. Striplin afterward constructed a similar irriga- 
tion plant on a ranch near the end of the long bridge. 
When Ray Trussell came to the Valley in 1891, he also 
used a China pump. 


LAW SUITS 


All went peacefully for many years but more settlers 
came, crops became more numerous and diversified, and 
more water was needed. Trouble began. 

When a company built a tunnel in the hills near Santa 
Ysabel and planned to divert water from the natural 
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course of the San Dieguito River into another watershed, 
San Pasqual ranchers were indignant. They brought suit 
in the Superior court and won their case. 

A few years later, a lawsuit was brought by the Lower 
company to determine the division of the water in the 
Valley. The court decree granted the members of the Up- 
per company in the East San Pasqual the right to use 
2000 miner’s inches of water from August 15th to Jan- 
uary 15th of each year. The users in the West end were 
entitled to 2000 miner’s inches beginning January 15th 
for twenty days, and then the East end could use it for 
ten days. Thereafter there were alternate periods of 
twenty days for the West end and ten for the East. 
Known as the Gasper A. Huffner et al vs. ohn B. Judson 
et al case, the court decree was signed April 15th, 18098. 

In the division of water between the Upper and Lower 
companies, no provision was made to supply water for 
the Elbert Ward ranch which bordered the river for 
about two miles. Mr. Ward brought suit against the 
Lower Company and after a preliminary session in 
court, the case was settled by giving the Ward interests 
the use of the water five and a half days of the Lower 
company’s time. 

On the 17th of November, 1919, a suit was filed by 
Norman Hall, Henry B. Pratt, George J. Bach, Mary Ht 
Wood, H. G. Fenton, W. H. Dyer, L. Dyer, Manuel 
Montiel, Wm. G. Jennings, F. M. Bates, Mary E. Ward, 
Edith Ward Francis, Spencer Ward, and Ray Ward, all 
land owners in the West San Pasqual, against the follow- 
ing owners in the East end — Ray Trussell, Andrew B. 
Judson, Herbert Judson, Chris Marchus, Peter George- 
son, E. H. Webb, Cora B. Webb, H. J. Myars, K. Deasy, 
James A. Murphy, William G. Henshaw, Ed. Fletcher, 
Volcan Water Company, San Dieguito Mutual Water 
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Company, Louis J. Timm, Mary E. Kerr, Agnes O. Gar- 
lock, Cora Barker, Mabel Hoyt, C. A. Garlock, L. E. Gar- 
lock, F. C. Perrigo, John Doe Peet, John Doe, Richard 
Roe, Mary Roe, John Grab, Jane Grab, John Keep, Mary 
Keep and John Doe Company. 

The Lower Company alleged these persons had been 
obstructing the flow of the river and violating the terms 
of the Huffner-Judson decree. For several years the 
‘Lower Company had been using a ditch which crossed 
the Webb property, constructed with the permission of 
H. J. Myars (former owner). The contract contained a 
clause granting the property owner the sole right to judge 
whether the ditch was any damage. After testimony pro 
and con, the court denied the West end company the 
use of the ditch. 

In the meantime pumps and gasoline engines had been 
installed on several ranches. When irrigation is most 
needed, the river is usually dry. Hence the loss of this 
ditch was not the calamity it might have been a few years 
earlier. 

There were disputes between the Upper Company 
and the “Garlock ranch,” and also the Billie Boden place 
(Latta ranch) but these were settled without lawsuits. 

In spite of all the disagreements and lawsuits, I am 
happy to recall if a neighbor was in trouble, almost 
everyone was ready to assist. Although there might be 
some dissension among the old timers, if a newcomer or 
outsider tried to “start something,” all San Pasqual 
banded together against the “intruder.” This was illus- 
trated by a squabble in the milk trucking business. An 
outsider tried to establish a line and some of the dairy- 
men hauled their milk six or eight miles to Bernardo to 
connect with another truck, rather than patronize the 
interloper. 
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PUMPING PLANTS 


The first gasoline pumping plants raised water from 
natural or artificial ponds. I believe Charley Hill was the 
first to install such an arrangement on the former Dar- 
ling place (the first “San Pasqual Ranch”). 


The boring of irrigation wells in San Pasqual was 
largely experimental. Twelve-inch casings were sunk 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet into the 
ground. It is thought that San Pasqual was once a lake 
that has been filled in through the ages. While sinking 
casings, bits of log and tule were brought up in sand- 
pumps from a depth of seventy feet or more. There are 
layers of soil, sand, silt, and clay, but no rock formation 
until bed-rock is reached at a depth of two hundred feet 
or more. Much money has been sunk in now abandoned 
holes but there are several fine wells, each producing 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty inches of 
water, and the supply is inexhaustible. These good wells 
have compensated the ranchers for all the poor holes and 
for the machinery lost in the floods. 


A twenty horsepower Fairbanks-Morse engine in- 
stalled by Mr. Hill lies buried in the sand; a sixteen 
horsepower West Coast engine suffered similar fate in 
1916 on the Roberts ranch and a six-inch pump was lost 
by Fred Judson. Because of the sand and water, efforts to 
recover the machinery were in vain. 


Experience has taught improved methods. At first it 
was thought “the deeper the better,” but there are several 
good wells only sixty feet deep. Nearly every ranch has 
its Own pumping plant but gasoline engines have given 
way to electric motors. Electricity was brought to the 
center of the Valley in 1918 and extended to serve the 
east end two years later. 
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Controversy continues over the location of under- 
ground streams by the “witching” method, either the 
green twig or the electrical device. Some very good wells 
have been located by “witching,” but there are many 
who discount the reliability of the process. 


SUTHERLAND DAM 


Early in 1927 the ranchers having riparian rights on 
the river in San Pasqual, contracted to sell their ranches 
to the City of San Diego which planned to build a dam 
on the river at Sutherland and divert the water to San 
Diego. A twenty percent payment was made, the balance 
due in a year. When Sutherland dam was about two- 
thirds completed, a change of administration in the City 
caused work to be discontinued and the contracts were 
never fulfilled. The ranchers had been so confident the 
City would carry out the provisions of the agreement, 
some contracted for land elsewhere for which they were 
unable to pay. The affair caused much hardship. The 
farmers brought lawsuits against the City for damages 
as provided in the contracts, but the ranchers lost their 
cause and returned home sadder but wiser. 

At intervals since that time, efforts have been 
made to revive the plan for completion of the system and 
buy the water rights of San Pasqual without the land. So 
far these plans have failed. Many residents of San Diego 
have been led to believe that the dam is on an insecure 
foundation but Hydraulic Engineer H. N. Savage testified 
at the trial that the dam could be completed. Today the 
unfinished dam at Sutherland stands like some great gray 
ghost of the past. 
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BUSINESS, INDUSTRIES AND 
OCCUPATION 


My first recollection of ranch activities in San 
Pasqual is of diversified farming. There were fields of 
barley for hay and grain, alfalfa patches for hay and seed, 
and much wild pasture. There were some very ordinary 
cattle, but many more horses, some fine blooded stock. 
I recall the names of three of those beautiful horses, Su- 
perior, Goldfinder, and Prince Hinsdale. | 

The San Diego Union of February 15th, 1875, records 
that “John Judson has shipped per Steamer Mohongo, 
six Durham cattle and five jacks.” 

That item brings to mind the flock of “San Pasqual 
canaries’” as we called Mr. Judson’s band of donkeys, 
that roamed the hills on the south side of the Valley. This 
five head of “imports” must have increased for I remem- 
ber about thirty of these braying animals being sent away 
some distance to pasture, (probably a dry year struck 
this part of the country). Upon their departure, the 
daughter of the family remarked, “I hope they'll all 
catch the epizooty.”” Anyway the “songbirds” never re- 
turned. 


Cattle and jacks weren’t the only animals “imported” 
from the northern city, for the Union of March goth, 
1883 contains this item, 

“W. F. Thompson of San Pasqual received a fine full- 
blooded shepherd dog by steamer Ancon yesterday from 
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San Francisco.” Another old newspaper tells of Mr. Jud- 
son returning “from San Francisco by Steamer Ventura 
with twenty-one head of the finest sheep that have ever 
been brought to San Diego County.” 


Probably the first orchard in the Valley was planted 
on the Kenniston place, later owned by my father. It 
was a small plot with a few trees of each variety — 
apricot, peach, nectarine, quince, pear, apple, and al- 
mond. Early settlers sometimes gathered elderberries and 
tuna (cactus fruit). Before many years each ranch had 
its own family orchard and still later some larger acreages 
of fruit trees and vineyard were planted. 

My father’s ambition was to have a good ranch and 
grow all varieties of fruit in abundance. When we were 
children, he had twenty acres of peach trees, ten of citrus, 
six of prunes, and ten acres of miscellaneous kinds — 
olives, walnuts, plums, figs, apricots, apples, pears, per- 
simmons, and crab-apples. In those happy days we had 
peaches from June until Thanksgiving. 

Bird life was abundant then, and birds like fruit, too. 
When people complained of the birds, my father’s answer 
was “The only way I know is to raise enough for the birds 
and ourselves too.” But I do remember a thicket of elder- 
berries was allowed to grow in the corner of that first 
little orchard and that saved some of our peaches and 
apricots. 

People came from far and near to buy fruit in those 
days. One family came annually from a distance. Each 
year the man would buy fruit and pay for that which he 
had taken the previous summer, but the time arrived 
when he came no more, so he still owes for that last 
year’s fruit. 

In looking through a an old account book of my einen S 
I found the following produce sold from the ranch in 
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1888 — apricots, peaches, pears, prunes, grapes, pome- 
granates, butter, potatoes (sweet and Irish) chickens, 
pork, sausage, lard, beef, hides, hay, corn, honey, and 
$800 worth of alfalfa seed at eight cents per pound. 
Peaches sold for a cent a pound, and prunes a cent and 
a half. Honey brought five cents a pound and orange 
trees were fifty cents apiece. 

At one time there was an acreage of peaches on the 
Thompson ranch as well as vineyard. On other ranches 
olives, walnuts, and grapes as well as some citrus were 
grown commercially. The apricot business deserves a 
chapter of its own. | 

In the fall of 1893 a carload of grapes was shipped to 
Chicago netting the shipper two hundred dollars. An 
item in the Escondido Times regarding San Pasqual crops 
says, “Ihe raisins are nearly dry and now the question 
arises what shall we do with them?” It was also reported 
that Abel Striplin had five tons of dried apricots and 
Henry Johnson eight tons waiting for a price sufficient 
to make a profit. 

Early settlers were proud of their alfalfa fields. “Pic- 
turesque San Diego” published in 1887 says, “San Pas- 
qual is one of the richest and most productive valleys in 
the County. Lands are held at from $25 to $50 per acre.” 
The book names John Judson as “‘one of the most success- 
ful and fine stock raisers in the County,” and quotes him 
as saying, “In San Pasqual we cut from five to seven good 
heavy crops of alfalfa during the season and then pasture 
the ground three or four months.” 

Another occupation common in early days was wood 
chopping. Willow wood cut by Indian labor was sold in 
town for stove wood. The creameries burned quantities of 
eucalyptus four-foot wood as well as some willow. 

In 1901, 1902 and 1903 the Rockwood eucalyptus 
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grove supplied timbers for braces for the Oro Fino mine 
near Escondido. In 1905 the Santa Fe Railroad bought 
eucalyptus logs, 35, 40, and 50 foot lengths, for piling for 
their wharf at San Diego. By putting a pair of strong 
wagon wheels near each end of the long timbers, these 
great logs were hauled by George Daley’s four-horse 
teams to Escondido. To accomodate these long poles in 


shipment by rail it required two flat cars. When the 


Santa Fe company saw the fine trees at San Pasqual they 
conceived the plan of buying land at San Dieguito and 
planting their own piling. The result may be seen around 
Rancho Santa Fe. 


APRICOT HARVEST TIME 


Another great change has taken place in San Pasqual 
with the passing of the years. A few acres of apricot trees 


still remain. Compared to the amount of fruit produced 


in former years the quantity is small, indeed, but the 
same fine quality is grown. Apricots are now sold fresh 
locally or sent to San Diego, but in the good old days, 


tons and tons of this fruit were dried and shipped to 
eastern markets. 


Apricot harvest time in San Pasqual was a busy season 
during the 1890s and the first twenty-five years of this 
century. For about three weeks in late June and early 
July of each year, whole families came and camped near 
the orchards. Men and boys picked up the golden fruit 
after it had been shaken from the trees. Large shallow 
boxes of the fruit were hauled to the cutting sheds which 
were covered each summer with fresh green willow 
boughs to protect the cutters from the hot sun. On each 
side of the long tables were women and children breaking 
and pitting the apricots and spreading them on the 
wooden trays. | 
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By way of contrast with present day wages, the 
workers were paid three cents per tray (about two by 
three feet). By working quickly and steadily for long 
hours a woman might make a dollar and a half in a day, 
but the average cutter made about eighty or eighty-five 
cents per day. Later the method of payment was by the 
box, twelve to fifteen cents, but this amounted to about 
the same wages. 

The high and the lowly worked side by side. Old 
Felicita and Morales were made comfortable under a 
tree where they could sit and break apricots. After Feli- 
cita’s death, old Morales continued to come each year 
even after he became so crippled he had to crawl on his 
hands and knees. Several leading citizens of Escondido 
received their early training in work, gathering apricots 
or arranging them on trays. | 

In spite of the hard work and low pay, there never 
was a strike. Prices of commodities were relatively low, 
and the whole crew enjoyed the companionship and the 
‘outing. 

To keep the broken apricots from turning dark, they 
must be exposed to bleaching fumes. A frame of light 
lumber covered with black building paper, called a sul- 
phur-house, held one hundred trays. A pan of burning 
sulphur was placed in a hole beneath the piles of trays 
and the fruit was exposed to the fumes for four hours. 

At the Peter Georgeson drying yards there were four 
sulphur-houses and from twelve to sixteen hundred trays 
were treated daily. Figure it out for yourself. To care 
for sixteen hundred trays the attendants would work a 
sixteen hour day. After the sulphuring process the trays 
were spread to dry in the hot sun. In a few days when it 
was cured sufficiently, the dried fruit was stored in bins 
and later was put into hundred pound bags for shipment. 
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One year Chris Marchus harvested all the apricots in 
the Valley. One hundred and fifty men, women, and 
children were employed and sixty tons-of dried fruit was 
the crop, and Chris was “Apricot King” for a season. 

When a thunderstorm gathered and suddenly rain 


i. began to fall, every man, woman, and child rushed to 


the drying yard and hastily stacked and covered the trays 
of fruit. That was exciting! 

After about three weeks of hard work and long hours, 
the apricot harvest was completed. The season always 
ended with a jolly celebration in the evening. Speeches 
were delivered, songs were sung and poems recited, after 
which gallons and gallons of ice cream were consumed 
and games were played until a late hour. 

After the apricots were dried, sometimes the growers 
waited months for a price that would repay them the 
expense of harvesting the crop and net a reasonable pro- 
fit. The apricots and pits were hauled by horses and 
wagons to Escondido and shipped by rail to the Eastern 
market. Those were the days of the old steep grade up 
the hill. Two men with two wagons and four horses on 
each, worked together. When they reached the foot of 
the grade, six horses were hitched to one wagon and it 
was pulled up the hill, and then they returned for the 
other load. 

For many years the apricot pits were burned for fuel 
in wood stoves, but later they were shipped to Germany 
for medicinal purposes. Still later a market was found 
in this country where they were used as a substitute for 
almonds in candy-making. 


ALFALFA AND MELONS 


While some ranchers were interested in fruit growing, 
others planted fields of alfalfa for hay which was hauled 
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loose (not baled) to dairymen in Mission Valley and San 
Diego. The driver of the large hay wagons sat on a very 
high backless seat from which vantage point he could 
look down on his four or five-horse team and could better 
handle the long brake at his side. 

When these great loads of hay weighing two or more 
tons passed slowly along the road, they looked like moving 
hay-stacks. On the return trip from San Diego, freight 
was often hauled for Graham and Steiner, Stevenson 
Bros. and other merchants in Escondido. 

At the present time (February, 1946) when dairy- 
men are paying $42 per ton for hay, if they can find any 
to buy, it might be interesting to quote the prices of the 
good old days, when hay delivered in San Diego -brought 
$11 to $15. I might also remind you it took three days to 
make the round trip. | 

In the summertime, watermelons were carried to the 
city atop the load of hay. San Pasqual has long been 
famous for its fine melons. In those happy days a large 
melon sold at the ranch for a nickel. Loads of melons 
were also taken to Oceanside and to the mines at Julian 
and Cuyamaca. 

Speaking of melons brings to mind another kind, and 
an old newspaper item, “The field of pie-melons on the 
Judson ranch is a sight. It looks as if the boys had spent 
_ a week or so hauling melons from somewhere and piling 
them on a lot. One can hardly walk without stepping on 
melons. They are cooked with barley and used for hog 
feed.” They were also used for feeding cattle. 


THE GOAT INDUSTRY 


In the first decade after the turn of the century, there 
was a great fad for using goat milk. It was advertised 
and recommended as a cure-all, as well as an excellent 
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food for babies and invalids. Andrew B. Judson bought a 
small herd of goats and started in the business of supply- 
ing milk goats. For a time this was a thriving business. 
There was ready sale for the nannies, but they also pro- 
duced little kids that soon grew into nannies and billies 
— more than the market demanded. The young billies 
were butchered and delivered to customers for meat and 
it was very good eating. The surplus milk was made into 
cheese which found a ready market. 

The herd kept increasing and goat milk sort of went 
out of style. Mr. Judson found himself with several hun- 
dred goats on his hands. In March, 1916, he sold them 
to a goat milk condensery in Oakland, and that was the 
finale of the goat industry in San Pasqual. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Away back in 1894, nursery stock was grown in the 
Valley. The Escondido Times of February of that year 
printed this advertisement, 

“TI have for sale a limited number of orange trees in 
variety, also Villa Franca lemons and soft shelled walnuts. 
Cheap for cash. My trees are raised with free water and 
on cheap land, so I can sell cheap. Patronize home indus- 
tries and import no more scale. Correspondence solicited 
or call and examine for yourself. B. B. Rockwood, San 
Pasqual, Cal.” 


Before Imperial Valley was settled and raised early 
vegetables, San Pasqual produced some garden truck of 
fine quality which commanded a good price. At one time 
there was rather extensive poultry raising on at least two 
ranches. Hogs were raised on many of the ranches. 

In San Pasqual, berries produce well and are of ex- 
cellent flavor. Henry Johnson is remembered as a pro- 
ducer of dewberries and blackberries as well as early 
vegetables. | 
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Luscious strawberries are now grown successfully by 
the Nelson Brothers. Berries are picked and sold from 
February until October of each year. After the local 
trade is supplied the surplus is shipped to Los Angeles. 
A representative of the California State College of Agri- 
culture at Davis visits the ranch at intervals to observe 
and study strawberry culture in this part of the state. 

In recent years a new business is being carried on. 
Through the ages the old river has been washing sand 
down into the Valley. Now tons of this material, so neces- 
sary for concrete work, are being hauled from the river- 
bed to Escondido for building purposes. | 


SMALL BUSINESS 


“When I retire, I am going to open a little store 
where school teachers and other people can purchase a 
spool of thread and a package of needles, or a paper of 
pins,” once remarked a teacher who had never before 
lived in the country, » 

San Pasqual has never had a general merchandise 
store, in fact most of the years San Pasqual has had no 
store of any sort. In the early days there was the Manassa 
store and a saloon on the Washburn place in the center 
of the west end of the Valley. It is said Mr. Washburn did 
a thriving business on election years selling cigars. There 
is a report of a murder at this saloon but names and de- 
tails are only a hazy recollection. N earby was a barnlike 
structure called Washburn Hall where the Mexicans oc- 
casionally held a dance. 

In a large corrugated iron building on the highway at 
the Dyer ranch, many years later, Dyer (W. H.) and 
Settle (William) carried on a small garage business for 
a comparatively short time. 

About 1930, the Willow-Wood Service Station was 
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opened by Clifford H. Peet and operated by a number of 
different persons through the years following. Part of the 
time a small stock of groceries was carried. About 1940 
Clifford removed the buildings and the San Pasqual Store 
was built and operated for a time by J. W. Case. 

These places of business are mentioned, not because 
of their importance, but to illustrate the fact that San 
Pasqual is primarily a farming country and not a mer- 
cantile community. 


DAIRYING 


It is interesting to trace the growth of the dairy in- 
dustry in San Pasqual. The first creamery in San Diego 
County was established in our Valley. It is believed that 
San Pasqual dairymen organized the first co-operative 
creamery in the state of California. 


For the first ten or more years after white families 
came to the Valley, each ranch kept a few cows to pro- 
vide milk and butter for home use, and to raise a few 
calves. After Escondido was settled some farmers supplied 
the town with butter and one rancher delivered milk 
from door to door, for a short time. 

In 1911, John B. Judson wrote of his experiences in 
dairying in San Pasqual, “In 1875, the writer brought 
- from Sonoma County, where he had dairied for twenty 
years, a small herd of pure-bred Durham cows, but found 
at that early date, the Durham breed would not do at 
all in this county, as the large amount of oleine in the 
butterfat would not do for this warm climate, ice being 
an unknown quantity at that time.” By the “trial and 
error” method it was discovered that the butter from 
Jersey cows would “stand up” under a higher tempera- 
ture than that of any other breed. So Jersey became the 
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favorite in San Pasqual as long as butter was produced 
in the Valley. 

In those early days the old-fashioned method of 
butter-making was used. After the milk was strained into 
shallow pans and allowed to stand a couple of days, the 
cream was skimmed off and churned in a “dash” or a 
“barrel” churn. The butter was moulded into two-pound 
rolls and wrapped in “butter cloth.” The skimmed milk 
and buttermilk were used as hog feed. 

Again I quote from Mr. Judson’s article, “In 1893, the 
writer bought the creamery outfit and twenty-eight head 
of registered Jerseys . . . the first creamery machinery 
brought to the County. The herd had been noted as one 
of the best in the State, having taken sweepstakes, and 
many first and second premiums at the State Fair at 
Sacramento. This was the beginning of successful dairy- 
ing in the County.” Other ranchers in the Valley bought 
Jersey cows and pure-bred bulls and built up some fine 
herds. 

The Judson Creamery opened in May, 1894, and was 
located in the remodeled adobe house which had once 
been the family home. Here ranchers took their milk 
and the cream was separated by the large steam-powered 
separator, and made into butter in a large revolving 
churn also steam propelled. Mr. Judson’s son Newton 
was manager and buttermaker. _ 

It is interesting to note the small scale upon which the 
dairy farmers operated in the 1890s. The local corres- 
pondent for the Escondido Times of April 26th, 1894, 
wrote, | 

“Newt Judson now has the machinery set up for the 
creamery ready to begin business in a few days. He will 


start in by gathering milk from one hundred cows, and 
in another season probably will have at least double that 
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number. Newt is already making a fine article of butter, 
and with improved facilities he now has on hand, will 
probably be able to manufacture the gilt edge stuff to 
perfection.” 


Here is another item from the old newspaper, 


“Tt will pay anyone having five or more cows to inves- 
tigate the creamery process, which finds ready market at 

ten cents over common butter.” 

Creamery butter packed in large heavy boxes and 
covered with wet sacks was hauled to San Diego by a 
three-mule team and wagon. According to monthly state- 
ments, the price paid the ranchers for butter in June, 
1894 was 19 cents per pound, and for October and 
November 30 cents a pound. 

The item from the San Diego Union of June 9, 1895, 
“An ice factory has been established at San Pasqual,” 
brings to mind the amazement we experienced when we 
first saw those great blocks of ice which had been made 
in those tall cans. There were frequent break-downs in 
the machinery, so the ice business was abandoned as an 
expensive experiment as far as San Pasqual was con- 
cerned. But the butter business continued. Other butter- 
makers were C. J. Rowley and George B. Brown. At a 
later date Andrew and Herbert Judson and Ray Trussell 
operated the Judson Creamery. 

In the west end of the Valley, S. F. Wood and Olds 
Brothers (Nelson and Edward) established the Circle 
Creamery with Archie A. Flint making the butter for 
several years 

About 1905 the two creameries were combined and 
the buildings of the Circle Creamery moved to a new 
location just west of the Battlefield Monument. By that 
time the milk was separated at each ranch so the sweet, 
skimmed milk could be fed to calves. 
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Fred H. Roberts was manager and Everett Peet, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the new organization, the San 
Pasqual Creamery. V. F. Will was butter-maker for 
twelve years and he made such a high-grade article from 
the carefully prepared cream produced by the fine Jersey 
cows that San Pasqual Creamery butter always com- 
manded at least one cent above the market price. Two 
San Diego firms, G. E. Rodman, a butter and eggs dis- 
tributor, and Heller and Company, a large chain grocery, 
handled the San Pasqual brand of butter. 

With the increase in number and size of herds, there 
was the feed question. Alfalfa was no longer hauled out 
of the Valley, but tons of hay and grain were shipped in. 
Some of the dairymen helped solve the problem by grow- 
ing corn and building silos in which this succulent feed 
was stored for winter use. 


CATTLE CALAMITY 


In 1907, some cattle in the Valley suddenly and mys- 
teriously sickened and died and San Pasqual dairymen 
were greatly alarmed. A newcomer had rented a ranch 
and moved a large herd of Holsteins from the coast 
country. The fences on the rented ranch were in a dilapi- 
dated condition and these Holsteins roamed at will over 
neighbors’ property. 

One dairyman, Everett Peet, suspected “Texas 
Fever,” a disease caused by an infection carried from one 
animal to another by a certain species of tick, commonly 
called “Texas tick.” He sent some of the insects to the 
State University at Berkeley and the reply verified his 
suspicion. This coast herd had become immune to the 
disease, but not our San Pasqual Jerseys. 

In order to combat the trouble, the San Diego County 
Livestockmen’s Association was formed in July, 1907, 
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with John B. Judson as president and the following 
charter members — Ray Trussell, Cora B. Ward, Horace 
A. Johnson, J. C. Bryan, Carl Mendenhall, W. M. Paine, 
W. T. Bowen, S. T. Bancroft, A. R. Asmus, Everett Peet, 
Alex. Stewart, H. M. Squires, S. F. Wood, John L. Kelly, 
W. S. Kelly, S. J. Mendenhall, A. B. Foster, O. 5. How- 
ard, C. M. Cobleigh, F. H. Roberts, C. L. Holliday, W. 
E. Selleck, and D. T. Oaks. 


Section II of the constitution reads, “The object of 
this association is to guard and promote the livestock 
interests of San Diego County, by an organization of 
persons engaged in the industry, for mutual protection ; 
the enactment of judicious legislation; the prevention 
and extermination of all contagious and infectious dis- 
eases of domestic animals, as horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine; to assist and encourage the Sanitary officers in 
their efforts to eradicate the “Southern Cattle Fever 
Tick” infection, and scabies in this County, and to cul- 
tivate a more fraternal feeling among the stockmen gen- 
erally.” 

In order to eradicate the dangerous ticks, dipping vats 
were installed filled with water with a coating of oil, and 
the cattle were driven through this oily bath which killed 
the pests. The immersion method was severe so the 
ranchers sprayed their milking cows with oil. | 


Article VIII of the by-laws is interesting. It reads, 
“A reward of two hundred and fifty dollars ($250.00) 
will be paid by this association for the arrest and convic- 
tion of any person or persons stealing horses, cattle, or 
mules from the members of this association, the cost to be 
borne by a pro rata tax on stock owned in the association 
to be determined by the executive committee. 
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THE MILK BUSINESS 


About February, 1915, E. H. Webb who owned quite 
a large dairy conceived the idea of shipping milk to San 
Diego. By that time trucks were in common use and the 
project was such a success, other dairymen purchased 
aerators and cooling devices and also shipped their milk 
to the H. F. Schnell’s company. 

After the Valley dairymen began to ship milk to San 
Diego, the San Pasqual Creamery continued to operate 
for a time under the ownership of R. B. Foss who ob- 
tained cream from Ramona, Santa Ysabel, Valley Center 
and Escondido. In 1920 Mr. Foss moved the creamery 
business to Escondido. 

About 1917, some of the County dairymen organized 
the Milk Pooling Association of San Diego County. Later 
the name was changed to Milk Producers of San Diego 
County. Several San Pasqual dairy ranchers served long 
terms on the board of directors. There was always more 
or less rivalry and dissatisfaction with the San Diego milk 
distributors so a number of County dairymen organized 
the Qualitee Dairy Products Company and distributed 
their own products, a retail as well as a wholesale busi- 
ness. The Milk Producers have always retained a large 
share of the stock in the Qualitee Company. 

Later some of the San Pasqual dairy ranchers joined 
with others throughout the County and organized the 
Dairymen’s League, and they have held responsible posi- 
tions on that Board of Directors. 

For thirty years or more the San Pasqual dairy 
farmers employed every means to build up herds of high- 
producing, high-butterfat-testing Jerseys. This breed is 
celebrated for its high percent of butterfat in the milk. 
But when the Valley dairymen began to ship this rich 
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milk to the San Diego market they found they were at a 
great disadvantage, in competition with the Holstein pro- 
ducers of the County. Holsteins produce a great quantity 
of milk which is not so rich in quality. Hence to compete 
with that condition and the standard of prices, San Pas- 
qual added Holsteins to their herds, so now most of the 
dairies have Jerseys, Guernseys, and Holsteins. At one 
time there were eighteen dairies in the Valley and now 
in 1946 there are only six, but the quantity of milk pro- 
duced is about the same. 

On the San Pasqual milk route, trucks have come and 
trucks have gone, likewise the drivers, but Webb Brothers 
hauled the milk the longest and their most faithful driver 
was August Jensen. The following appeared in the “Farm 
Bureau Monthly” a few years ago. 


“BELIEVE IT OR NOT” 


C. A. Jensen is the driver of a Webb Bros.’ truck which 
has been running since January, 1927, on a milk route 
between San Diego and San Pasqual. Last week the faith- 
ful truck was retired from faithful service, and Jensen got 
busy with his pencil. Here’s what he found: the truck had 
traveled 324,000 miles on the route hauling 320,350 ten 
gallon cans of milk. This amounts to 12,814,000 quarts 
valued at $1,537,680.00. Altogether Jensen handled 
1,281,400 milk cans, empty and full at the two points. 
Jensen is now making the regular trip on the milk route 
in a brand new truck. He deserves it!” 


Incidentally the San Pasqual folks believe it too. 

In the spring of 1947, Charles A. Judson and Henry 
G. Fenton installed new and larger storage facilities for 
the milk and in September started to haul their milk in 
a modern insulated milk tank car. Another innovation! 


SAN PASQUAL BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
The most recent organization in the Valley is the San 
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Pasqual Breeders’ Association and the members are Chas. 
A. Judson, Frank E. Judson, Henry G. Fenton, and 
Stanley Trussell of San Pasqual and Trussell Brothers 
(Wilmer and Amos) of San Marcos. 

This co-operative established in 1945 has a two-fold 
purpose, the treatment of dairy cattle disease and the 
purchase and conservation of better sires for artificial 
insemination. 


The Association has received valuable assistance from | 


the Farm Bureau and the California State University. 
Dr. V. GC. Bunker is the veterinary in charge and Olive 
B. Bradbury keeps the records. Satisfactory results are 
being obtained and members are pleased with the result- 
ing increase in production of their dairies. 
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Years, many years passed before anything was 
done to honor the memory of those daring men who fell 
in the Battle of San Pasqual. You may recall they were 
buried that cold night in December, 1846, under a willow 
tree across the river from the camp. As nearly as can be 
ascertained their bodies were removed in 1850 to an Old 
Town burial plot, set aside by the City of San Diego for 
the interment of the soldiers who were killed at San Pas- 
qual. Later their remains seem to have been re-interred 
at Hill No. 80 on Point Loma near the San Diego river 
dike. Years later, about 1889, the bodies were again 
moved and now lie in the National Cemetery on Point 
Loma. 

In 1922 the Native Sons of the Golden West had a 
stone from the hills of San Pasqual placed within the 
group of graves. The inscription reads, “In memory of 
the Heroes of the Battle of San Pasqual, First United 
States Dragoons,” and contains the names of the men who 
were so cruelly slaughtered. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution sponsored 
an elaborate program at San Pasqual, February 22, 1924, 
and placed a bronze marker on a large rock near the 
present site of the Battlefield Monument. It bears the 
following inscription: 
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Battlefield 
of 
San Pasqual 
Dec. 6th, 1846. 
Gen. S. W. Kearny Commander 
of American Forces. 


marked 
by the 
Daughters of the 
American Revolution 
of 


California. 
1924. 


A plot of ground for a monument commemorating 
the battle was donated to the state by Col. Ed. Fletcher 
and W. G. Henshaw in 1919. In 1921, the State Legisla- 
ture appropriated $5000 and the governor appointed a 
commission, members of which were F. M. White of San 
Diego, W. L. Ramey of Escondido, and our own Fred E. 
Judson of San Pasqual. Most of the San Pasqual residents 
favored raising another $5000 by public subscription and 
erecting a museum and community hall, to be built of 
adobe bricks. Many individuals and organizations of Es- 
condido and San Diego had volunteered assistance. 

On May ist, 1922, the Valley men-folk met and 
cleared the site and dinner was served by the ladies at 
noon. In the afternoon a patriotic program was given 
with speakers from San Diego and Escondido. The chil- 
dren of the local school took part and presented the beau- 
tiful Maypole dance. 

There was much delay, partly on account of the illness 
of one commissioner, Mr. Judson, who later resigned. His 
brother Herbert was appointed after more delay, caused 
by an investigation of the politics of the appointee. This 
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was rather amusing, for serving on the commission was a 
thankless job with no remuneration except the honor. 


After much discussion, pro and con, oral and written, 
Assemblyman Doran of San Marcos announced his ob- 
jections for spending state money for a community build- 
ing. To make a long story short, San Pasqual reluctantly 
gave up the plan. 


A rock wall was built to enclose the plot and stone 
steps led to the road. When the new highway was made 
the steps were buried under the road. A large boulder 
was moved to the center of the park and it bears a tablet 
with this inscription : 


The State of California 
Honors with this Monument 
the American Soldiers 
Who, under the Leadership of 
Brig. Gen. Stephen W. Kearny 
Capt. Abraham R. Johnston 
Capt. Benjamin Lee Moore 
Edward F. Beale, U.S.N. 

and 
Kit Carson, the Scout, 
Gave their lives 
in the Battles of San Pasqual 
Between the Americans and the Mexicans 
December 6-10, 1846. 
Set. John Cox 
Corp. Wm. C. West 
Pvt. Geo. Ashmead 
Pvt. Jos. T. Campbell 
Pvt. John Dunlop 
Pvt. Wm. C. Lucky 
Pvt. Samuel T. Rapole 
Pvt. Jos. D. Kennedy 
Ist Sgt. Otis L. Moore 
Set. Wm. Whitness 
Corp. Geo. Lansdale 
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Pvt. David W. Johnson 
-Pvt. Wm. C. Gholston 
Pvt. Wm. H. Fiel 
Pvt. Robt. S. Gregory 
Pvt. Henry Baker 
Pvt. Francis Menard 
Capt. Abraham R. Johnston 
Capt. Benjamin L. Moore 
Lieutenant Thos. C. Hammond 
This monument erected and dedicated 
in the year 1925. 


After the completion of the monument the D.A.R. 
tablet was re-set on a rock within the stone wall. 
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THE CLASS OF 1886 


“Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 


One day late in June of 1886 F. E. Bosworth, 
a photographer of National City, was taking pictures of 
various ranch homes in San Pasqual Valley. It happened 
to be the closing day of school in the East San Pasqual 
district and Mr. Bosworth took a picture of the pupils 
and their teacher arranged on the platform under the 


_ faithful old clock. 


Special decorations were in place for the closing 
entertainment. Large letters covered with cypress twigs 
arranged in an arch over the clock, spelled W-E-L- 
C-O-M-E. Wreaths of cypress hung on each side and 
on the blackboard were two pennants drawn with col- 
ored chalk. Each boy proudly or shyly held a wand with 
red, white and blue streamers on each end. The little 
girls in their white dresses, seated on a bench in the 
foreground, each displayed a fan. The boys’ wand drill 
and a fan drill by the girls were to be parts of the pro- 
gram. 

The teacher was Elizabeth Judson and the twenty 
pupils were her brothers, Newton and Herbert; her 
cousin, Dora Judson; Phoebe, Lottie, Don, and Albert 
Moore; Amy, Hal, and Rob Darling; Nettie Crawford ; 
George Bates; Cora, Edith, Ben, and Spencer Ward ; 
Musie, Laura, and Henry Fenton and Mary Rockwood. 
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Fifty years passed. In 1936, Herbert Judson paid his 
sister (now Mrs. Roberts) a visit at Corning, California. 
Among her photographs he found the little 334 by 41% 
inch picture and persuaded her to lend it to him, The 
following Christmas several of his old schoolmates re- 
ceived copies of this now famous picture. Fortunately 
Henry Fenton was one of the recipients. More years 
passed before Mr. Fenton conceived the idea of a re- 
union and celebration for the members of this old school. 


The teacher and some of the pupils moved from the 
Valley years ago. Some of the former schoolmates were 


known to have passed on, and the whereabouts of several 


others was unknown, A search was started and event- 
ually fourteen of those in the picture were located and 
invited by Mr. Fenton to meet July roth, 1944, for a 
week’s celebration at Bandy Canyon. 


In the meantime Mr. Fenton had men at work re- 
storing the old adobe school-house which had long been 
in ruins, only four crumbling walls without roof, floor, 
windows or doors. By the time the former children and 
their teacher were ready for school after a fifty-eight 


year vacation, the building had been finished. Teacher’s - 


and children’s desks were in place, an old clock hung on 
the wall, and an ancient organ in the corner completed 
the furnishings. An exact reproduction of the evergreen 
decorations of 1886 as well as the colored pennants on 
the blackboard, had been arranged. 


On the appointed day, July roth, “Teacher” and her 
pupils, the pioneers of San Pasqual and their descendants, 
and some special San Diego friends totaling eighty-seven 
gathered at the camp for a bounteous dinner, turkey, 
chicken, ham, Fenton’s famous beans and other delec- 
tables were served in abundance, Place cards bearing 
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original rhymes by Miss Laura Fenton brought many a 
laugh and happy reminiscence. 

The following day the Class of 1886 went to the 
“new” school building and enacted an old fashioned 
“exhibition.” Some of the “scholars” recited nursery 
rhymes and childhood poems, some read classics (?) of 
bygone days— “Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight” and 
“Mrs. Caudle’s Umbrella Lecture”; and others gave 


original verses. 


Swimming, horseback riding, and motoring were en- 
joyed as well as visiting and reminiscing. The evenings 
were spent around the great stone fireplace in the Camp’s 
Community House. “As the spirit moved” scholars and 
guests contributed to the impromptu programs. 

The old class had been invited to spend a week but 
after a couple of days duty called some of our happy 


_ party and on the fourth day the rest departed, feeling as 


one autograph expressed it — 


A wonderful time, 
_A wonderful place, 
A wonderful man, 

Henry Fenton. 

Members of that first re-union of the “Class of 1886” 
were teacher Elizabeth Judson Roberts; and her cousin 
Dr. Dora Judson Underwood, Portland, Oregon; Henry 
G. Fenton and his sister, Miss Laura E. Fenton and 
Lottie Moore Sessions of San Diego; Don A. Moore, 
San Clemente; Albert T. Moore, Cuyamaca; Nettie 
Crawford Dunnica, Downey; Amy Darling Van Auken 
of Paso Robles; Edith Ward Francis, Descanso; Spencer 
Ward of Solana Beach; Cora Ward Webb and Ben 
Ward of San Pasqual and Mary Rockwood Peet, Escon- 
dido. 

And then we all anxiously waited to see if we would 
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“make Life.” Harold Keene, reporter and Schuyler Crail, — 


photographer had been with us two days and recorded on 
paper and photograph plates many interesting and amus- 
ing incidents. When the September Ath, 1944 issue came 
out, there we were “as big as life” in the educational 
section of LIFE, the popular pictorial magazine. 

The “Class of ’86” not only received national recog- 
nition but also international fame (?). On November Ath, 
1944, a Coast-to-Coast radio network of Toronto, Gana- 
da presented in dialogue form the main events of our 
re-union, 

The story of the 1945 re-union is quoted from a des- 
cription written by our revered “Teacher.” 

‘Another Class of ’86 school celebration is over, and 
the members of the class and their old-time friends who 
attended, have scattered to their various homes, but the 
memory of the two days spent at the hospitable camp of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Fenton in Bandy Canyon will long 
remain with them. 

“Sunday, July 8th, was ‘Opening Day’ and guests 
came streaming in during the forenoon until nearly five 
hundred had assembled. Just before reaching the main 
camp all stopped to register and have a name tag pinned 
on, then to the ‘Community House’ where they were 
greeted by the reception committee, consisting of all 
members of the ‘class.’ A loud-speaker announced the 
names of many of the guests as they left the registration 
booth. 

“Long tables and benches had been placed under the 
spreading oak trees. The tables were decorated with 
flowers, and on the one reserved for members of the 
class was a magnificent cake two or three feet in diam- 
eter that had been presented to them with the com- 
pliments of Mr. Jack Haley, who now owns a beautiful 
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ranch in the Valley. At these tables the hundreds of 
visitors were seated and partook of the bounteous dinner 
the Fentons had provided. During the dinner hour and 
through the afternoon, both vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic was furnished by a talented quartet of sailors. 

“Sunday afternoon was filled with speeches over the 
loud-speaker, conversation, laughter and song, also sev- 
eral incidents of interest. Mrs. Roberts, the class teacher 
was presented with a large package by Mr. R. E. Hazard, 
with the request that it be opened ‘before the crowd.’ 
When she complied, she gazed in wonder at a man-sized 
‘bull-whip’ and read the accompanying note which ex- 
pressed the hope that it would be helpful in keeping order 
in her school. So from now on this formidable ‘weapon’ 
will be a regular part of the school equipment. Many 
old-time friends met and greeted one another and hearty 
_good-fellowship was the order of the day. After ‘the 
crowd’ had dispersed, the members of the class and their 
families assembled in the Community House to enjoy 
music and old photographs projected on the screen. 

“Monday was school day. “Teacher’ and her class met 
at the school-house at about 11 A.M. and opened the ses- 
sion with an original song written for the occasion, the 
accompaniment played by Miss Kathleen Judson on the 
ancient organ. Then each of the pupils ‘did his bit’ in the 
exercises that followed. Most of the poems and compo- 
sitions were original and at the close of the session the 
teacher expressed the pride she felt in the way the entire 
class had developed. 

“Another evening of music, quiz program, and per- 
sonal reminiscences and fun, then it was time to say good- 
night and goodbye. Our re-union was over for 1945. 

“The one sad note of the whole celebration was the 
fact that two of the scholars were absent on account of 
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illness, and a third, Lottie Moore Sessions, had been 
claimed by death since our meeting of a year ago.” 
Again we watched and waited to see if LIFE would 
mention us. We were told, “Oh, no one ever makes LIFE 
twice.’ The Class of ’86 must be remarkable, because in 
the issue of August 6th, 1945, there we were. To be sure, 
it was only two tiny pictures and a few lines of explana- 
tion by Harold Keene, but we made LIFE a second time! 


THE SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The third annual celebration and the sixtieth anni- 
versary for the Class of 1886 was an even greater success 
with more than seven hundred visitors attending the 
opening day, July 21st, 1946. | 

The road to the canyon and the camp grounds had 
been paved and there were new and added attractions, 
— Bandy Canyon Specials No. I and No. II. Newly 
painted blue and silver (?) pneumatic-tired feed-wagons 
were drawn by bright yellow tractors. The gay outfits 
made popular tours of the 3500-acre Fenton Ranch and 
the east end of the Valley. Charley Judson, Everett Peet 
and Henry Fenton acting as spielers, each vied to out-do 
the other in tales. A third conveyance, a fertilizer distri- 
buter, devoid of paint but having long red signs lettered 
in gold, “Brennan, Daley, Hazard Special’ created much 
merriment when it appeared driven by “the best little 
tractor driver on the ranch,” ten-year old Ronald Bow- 
man. The gentlemen for whom the special was arranged 
and a few chosen pioneers were taken for a ride. 

After a year’s vacation, school opened the next day 
with “Teacher” and eleven pupils present. The program 
disclosed new and original poems, compositions and songs. 

After we “got home from school’? we showered Henry 
with cards and presents and a large birthday cake was 
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enjoyed by all. In the evening Teacher and her class, 
relatives, and Valley folks gathered around the fireplace 
and enjoyed a quiz program, spelling match, charades, 
and a dialogue. 
, 1947 

“Bigger and Better” is the motto, 

Each year a new surprise; 

When we see the grand array 

We can scarce believe our eyes. 
Such was the 1947 re-union of the Class of °86. Through 
the medium of the press Henry sent broadcast an invita- 
tion for all those who had lived in San Diego County pre- 
vious to 1900 to attend the fourth annual celebration of 
July 20th. They came from all parts of Southern Cali- 
fornia and more than a thousand Old Timers registered. 
Mrs. Fenton’s seven sisters, Agnes Baker, Amy Pfeffer, 
~ Genevieve Malone, Margaret Himmelspach, Dolora 
Haren, Dorothy Danner, and Evalena Burkhard came 
all the way from Ohio. It was a re-union within a re- 
union for them. 

Another inovation was a parade led by Henry in 
duster and derby, and Justine in a handsome black gown 
and picture hat, riding in a buggy drawn by a span of 
sleek little mules. The “Class” followed in an old stage 
coach with Jeff Swycaffer, a pioneer, driving four horses. 
In another mule-drawn conveyance labeled “California 
or bust,” rode the sisters from Ohio, in lovely old 
silk costumes and be-plumed hats. Ladies appropri- 
ately gowned filled a rig lettered “Belles of the ’gos.’”’ Then 
there were outfits for the “Sprouts of the Class of ’86,” 
and ““The Dudes of the ’gos,” “Early Birds,” a wagon- 
load of pioneers, and “More Old Timers.” 

On Monday the usual “exhibition” was held at the 
old adobe school. Among the visitors were the eight Burk- 
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hard sisters in school-girl dresses of white with sashes of. 
blue, same material, same style, — as much alike as eight 
peas in a pod. 

There was but one sad note in our °47 gathering. Dr. 
Dora Underwood of whom we were all so proud, passed 
on since she met with us in 1946. During her illness, her 
cousin and teacher, Elizabeth J. Roberts assisted her in 
preparing an autobiography, relating exciting experiences 
in Turkey and interesting incidents of her life as a physi- 
cian. Dr. Herbert Underwood presented each member of 
the Class with a copy. 

Wives and husbands of the Class contributed the even- 
ing program. Dora’s daughter Irma Clisby read from the 
book some thrilling experiences of the pioneer doctor, 
“Dr. Herbert” described the new memorial library for 
the nurses’ home at the Portland Sanitarium. The Class 
of °86 had a part in its furnishings in memory of their 
former schoolmate. 


1948 

The excitement for the 1948 celebration was fur- 
nished by “Moonbeam” and “Crowder” in triplicate. 
These famous mules are featured in the movie Scudda 
Hoo, Scudda Hay. In the picture only two mules appear 
at one time, but one pair had been trained to balk, an- 
other to kick and crowd, and a third span to pull true 
and strong. 

After the movie was finished, Henry Fenton bought 
the animals and trained them to work together as a six- 
Mule team. Hitched to a long gayly-painted wagon filled 
with guests, this team — an arch of bells jingling above 
the shoulders of the leaders — was driven by Henry in the 
parade. It was an interesting feature amid old-fashioned 
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carriages, wagons, a buggy and an ancient horse-drawn 
fire engine. : 

The 1948 re-union was a three-day celebration. On 
opening day there was the feast at which 2300 plates were 
served. Some guests “crashed the gates” without bother- 
ing to write their names for the register contains only 
1549 names. 

On the second day Teacher conducted school for the 
Class of ’86 and in the evening they were entertained in 
the community house. Henry’s birthday party on the 
third afternoon was followed by supper at a huge bonfire 
with the ranch hands and their families as added guests. 

Again our hearts were saddened by the loss of a class- 
mate. In the spring death had claimed our sweet little 
Amy Darling. 

Each Class member is looking hopefully and joyfully 
for another meeting next year at the Fenton Camp in 
dear old Bandy Canyon. 

And so we who have lived long in our beloved “crack 
in the hills,” look backward to the days when we pio- 
neered and suffered, when we wept and loved and 
laughed. 

To you who follow we give our glorious Valley. 
Cherish it — as we did who came before! 
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